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COPPER PLATED STEEL 
RESERVOIR 


Seachers Ngencies, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


G L ‘ A N E R F L 0 0 H S LESS Advises parents about schools WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
cOoOsT 
NO DUST IN THE AIR--FLOORS WIPED WITH | THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


enough el wi f , we ad h nd cl 
Sands Goaaae te thout oiling the floor.” } —— 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SENT ON Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 30 DAYS NEGIGTER NUW tiem COMING IN, GOOD ONES. 


APPROVAL, meee’: “tins. TRIAL 


EXPRESS PAID. 6,500 SCHOOLS USE NOTHING ELSE The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE oF an Os TON 
HISTORICAL MAPS aaa Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo! 


= set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows:— 











coi at 20 E. GAY STREET 
} Ean Grote Commercial World > 'Warve'the Putippines, "| | GENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY ““coiumsus, ono 
in the 15th Century 6 Civic Events and Evolution ESTABLISHED 1899. E. C. ROGERS, Manager 





3 Territorial and State Organiza- 7 Administrations and Political Prompt and courteous attention given to calls for teachers in any line. A large 
tions Parties list of well qualified teachers to select from. State your needs fully 
4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 8 Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States ’ Raliway 
The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. James F. MeCullough Ceacher's Agen bellows” 
THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, .. . $15.00 A Successful School and College Bureau CHICAGO 
One Map in Single Case, $2.00 One Map on Rollers, $1.50 TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘09 Vacancies. 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. RACOMMBNOS CAMMDATSS ent Alte ie Securing Apyotsemente 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured —WRITE US 
4430 Market Sireet ay Pa. 





erste B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST ae mae 
The School Furniture and eae THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Supply House of the West WRITING FLUID POWDER NEW YORK. 156 FiFTH AVE Partin tapas iee 


This Powder makes a Writing € 


equal to any sold in liquid form. Writes 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS a bright blue; turns « permanent black Will 
: . not fade like the ordinary inks. Itixstheideal pw Pa in oo etrow Lut aw pc atta ie Eee ee haa ad 
Purchasers write for Catalogues ink for Banks, Offices, Business Colleges, F 


etc..where the best grade of ink is required 


Manufacturers send us your Catalogues SUSTMITE” BLACK IKK POWDER manos a 7 ae sy shee ILS 14 x a ee 


very good tnk for ordinary letter writing or com 





— tIdi lew G , mon school use. No FREEZING; NO BREAKAGE OR 4 ns > se “ 
New Building New Goods phe —ng By PR Fe eee he "POOP eE LLY ome Z S acag 4 
Large Stock— Low Prices “JUSTRITE” COLD WATER PASTE POWDER. 
This Powder maker « very good subsmitute for Li 
a Paste, costing only about one fourth as 
Th Whit k & a C much. Wii! not spoil; can be mixed as needed in 
cold water; no covking necessary Put up in sealed 
e taker Be ey Colorado Teachers’ Agency “®=2,2!&%, cx-Stete Supt.. Mar., 
and users of large quantities Prepared by y Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
San Francisco, Cal. GEORGE MANUFACTURING CO. (not incorporated), Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
2025 Se. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Sait Lake City Los Angeles Herrisburg Atlante 





ep HERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 

EACHERS wanting more desirable positions than th« th owh should ke b , url 
The GEM PENCIL SHAR PENNER —— ee nye Bete oa to send to us for eenchers a6 ‘on ane , We Seuaten aes Oe best 
n rests ¢ e 

Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils . err 
“it gives me re papennre te socomemnene a 7. one 
Sharpener.” oes the work well and quickly. $ last iso 
great importance tor school work. This “Sharpener” is in AWM AGEN C WP is valuable in proportion to its 
satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the influence. If it merely hears 


State. From what | personally know of the results here and of vacancies and tells is something; but if it is 
elsewhere. | am fully convinced that the “Gem” is the very you about them roeAT asked to recommenda teacher 


best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe that and recommends you 

there is any — ne a comperes with this one for use that is more. Ours RECOM MEN Ids 
_ either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Barveen, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Price $3.50. Member of Maas. State Bourd of Education. 











Send for descriptive circular Manufactured by F.H. COOK & CO.. Leaminster Mass. THE . : 
EE conservative Age ncy working 
Low Prices 
SCHOOL DESKS ROOFING | Low te PA R R fame to the candidate and the 
casita SLATE URINALS | Quality K rE position. Conducted by Willard 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY |N. Parker, formerly Assistant Stat 

OPERA CHAINS BLACKBOARDS MADISON tt WISCONSIN Semachahendead a eee , 
W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St, ALBANY, N.Y, JHE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. | cCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 333Fittn ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 








eM ee a a Me a ee ee ee 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and 
learn what we can do for you. 


We are prepared to make nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 














The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


204 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
26th YEAR OVER 27,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


The last year’s business surpasses that of our best previous year. 
We are seeking teachers for next year as we'll as fur emergency vacancies. 
Write us if available now or in the fall of 1909. 
Other Offices: Boston. New York, Washington. Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane. 
Portiand. Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 



















In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarn Jounrnar.” 
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GODER-HEIMANN CO,, U. S, Representatives 
A. Mueller-Froebelhaus, Leipzig 


1COLGGICAL Preparations, Models and Charts. 
BOTANICAL Charts and Preparations. 

ANOTOMICAL Models, Skeletons, Charts, Etc. 
GEOLOGICAL Reliefs, Globes and Maps. Relief Globes. 
SPECIAL—Relief-like Maps. 


Iimportations for Schools Free of Duty 


“The Handwriting on the Wall” 


should be done on our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


It means the greatest efficiency at the lowest 
price. How this affects the Tax-Payer, the School 
Board, the Architect, the Superintendent, the 
Teacher, the Health Board, the Parents, the School 
Contractor and the Pupils, is shown in 
















We save you from 10'% to 50% on all Educational 
Supplies. 


Our Speciality: Entire equipment of Biological and Geo- 
logical Lavoratories and Museums 

THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES handling 
a COMPLETE LINE of Articles of Natural Science 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN 


oN) GDER-HEIMANN CO, °S22°2 Glen 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Maps and Globes 


are noted the world over for their geo- 
graphicalaccuracy, Lithographed, not 
printed—colors do not fade. Larger 
and better maps for the price than any 
competitor can furnish. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Our Maps and Globes show their 
superiority We ship on approval. 
Examine, compare with others and re- 
turn any or all at our expense if not 
satisfactory. 


FIVE COMPLETE SERIES (135 dif- 


ferent maps), also FIVE sizes of 
GLOBES in ALL styles of mounting 


The largest variety published, in- 
cluding everything from the cheapest 
that are accurate to the best that are 
made. Tne experience of four score 
years ot perfection in map making is 
back of our publications. 










our free booklet. Send for 








Also shows how to judge, specify and install blackboards. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 




















GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


Send for fine 88-page Catalog 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. fone: Ss. 


86-88 Lake Street - - CHICAGO 







Something New in Drawing Studies. 


ss nein tn ailaaliiliatalinins ee se ta aiid A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


’ 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Why you need them How to install them in your schoo! rooms _ - 
Designed by Edmund Ketchum. 
For anything in slate —ask us ¢ want show you. 
: These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They offera 
K E ENAN STRUCTU RAL SLATE CO. + Inc. practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which 
» develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made. of accurate measuring, neatness 
First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as 
8 can be made with few tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in 
b } : -re p hee ) ive because alack ust sue rplici 
6 PUBLISH YOUR WRITINGS. schools where it bas heretofore been prohibitive because of a lack of just suchexplicit 
Tr ’ ieee lessons as are found in this course 
If you have written a norel. short story.a ; . : 
> EIWLE ‘ BUILDING SPEGIFIGATIONS poem, or book of poems —orif you are a } Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
tor, lawyer. professor. clergymen or politician 
f. omplete for the use of Masons, Car- and wish to — 1 = ree * ae PER SET, 25 CENTS. 
e > . 2 . . writings technical and scientific articles rr Y y ° ° 
oS aaa -— oe ge By mail —speeches, addresses or sermons in hand- MIL I ON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
cents. or sale some book form at a cost ranging from é , —_——e : . om . . : oe-tere 
. ante dikes Woe tell tntecmben talon BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
7 EF te TING Db. C. BARTHOLOMEW, 100 Hanover St C . oO: r ISAS - 
('HE FOWLE PRINTING CO. Boston, Mass. Agents Wanted. _ HI AGC ~ KANSAS CITY: 
MILWAUKEE, Wis NOTH We make no pretense of marketing Thomas Charles Company Hoover Bros., Agents 
. P literary work 80 Wabash Ave. 418 E. 9th St. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


We are first hands: Own and operate our quarry ; absolutely the strongest slate; the surface finish and joints 
the best that skilland improved machinery can devise. The largest output in the country. Perfect shipping facilities. 
Large orders for quick shipment our specialty. Why be annoyed by long delayed shipments when we can give your 
order quick attention and at bottom prices? Send for our latest Blackboard Pamphlet containing instructions 
or properly setting Slate Blackboards also prices together with transportation cost. 


DO YOU WANT 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ? THE BEST BLACKBOARDS ? THE BOTTOM MARKET PRICES? 


If so, address 


THE E. J. JOHNSON CoO., 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


Quarry, Bangor, Pa. We Also Quarry Roofing Slate Branch, 626 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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Perrin’s Drill 








































































































Hall & Knight 


Atwood Series 


Pierce series 


Eaton's Series 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Chicago 

D. Appletem B Co.cccccccccecececes eee re New York, Boston, 
Arthur J. Barnes Publishing GOs cccccecsececeese cccccces — — = 
WEUURCUM PPURMEIRE GO. ccc cc ccc ccc ccc secs ccc ccescccces -.+.-Cleve — . 
Ginn & Company..... (ode aeseea Ke keds cams Boston, New York, cag 
Houghton- Mifflin Co. ... ....e cece eee eeeee Boston, New York, Chicago 
Wm. R. Jenking Company. .........cccccccccccsesece .-New — oT 
BE, Te ED Wie 6 0:6 6 6.0.0.66 60:66:06 4000606000660906606 “pecs Zo 
J. B. Lippincott Company. S02 s dens eesenesesesenen eee ee blee 
Longmans, Green & CO... ..ce cece eeceeccrecees -++. New = oa . 
Charlies E Merrill Co...... Te er adeky ae Sage Boston, New pees os a 
G. & C. Merriam Company. usc) iecke6esehaneneanie Springfield, - 
The Macmillan Co.........ceeee cers ccerees New hee a eee 
Rand McNally & Co0...... cece ce cc ccccerecececs ...Chicago, — — 
Peckham, Little & Co........-..++- seeeseesesess00¢6eaeee am .— 
Isaac Pitman & Sons.......- 664660054046008 oeseeee : a Voom Setters 
Prang Educational Co........20e-++eeeeees sneseesed e een teat one 
oa an ee. eceee Boston, New York. = 

i ce teakdeceeeene er adelp 

Shemale Asean Oe. — pilaueceaasanecbell Boston, New York Chicago 
TURE og ee Simmons 

AGRICUL eo Griffin's Y'g Am...... = 


Macmillan Phillips’ Nation and 


oe Pree -....-Sower 
Macmillan Batley & Coleman. anepart’s Seana handed “ 
Sa Me ..c0sceaae ‘Stlver 
.esesee--Silver Pillsbury’ on — oe 
ALGEBRA BOOKKEEPING. MMERCIA STORY. 
— GOD occ csccccccscce Ginn Webster’s History of ‘ 
ng & Jackson’s...... Miner’s..... “ Commerce ......... nn 
paper dye & Appleton ae 2 ~_ Houghton Bogart's U. 8....Longmans 
Smith. — Bogle’s Comprehensive POET heasceccctesses * 
Wentworth Series. SPE arr Macmillan Conan’s Indust. His- 
Lippincott's Ele. LAppincott Montgomery’s Mod. . Merril! tory of the U. 8S... 
Bonk . oreo ee ae. _iCié#éN GRADS ORSG COR Macmillan 

Roe & Bul- keh habheeee eee s Stiver Cheyney’s Indust. and 

Ord ...ccceees Longmans Mayhew’s Series...... “ Social History of ” 
Fisher & i Schwatt I.vte’a Practical..... Sower WMneiane .ccccccccece 

anges acm paver 
ert beeen Meservey’s one Thompson COMPOSITION AND 
Schultze’s Series---- 5. i) Meservey’s Blanks. . RHETORIC. 
Thompeon’e New. ++ Gardiner, Kittredge & 
Senet | throck's.. .Stlver , tng ° BRIREEEG -6 ch ensevece Ginn 
Aley & Rothrock’s... Coulter’s Text rs ™ Genung’s Series....... “ 
Petree» =—s «ss ga eedacamenaye e Lockwood & Emer- 

Sertes.......- Coulter's Plant Rela- ee. ee © 
Hobbe’ s Gr. Sch. we oo SO 6.60:0400440680% = Mother Tongue books “ 

(3 bks.). ower Coulter's Plant Struc- oe Webster's Eng. Comp. 
rataerys STU.» - ss tures... ceeeeeee oe St Bae. 04002, Houghton 

6g 5252 84 ee ee Thompson Coulter's Plants...... Webster's Ele. Comp. “ 
Bradbury & Eaton's Bergen & Davis’...... Ginn Rate’s Talks ....... e 
cecccecce e Bermen’s ...cceeeeees Cook's Higher Study 
Bradbury & Eaton's Kraemer’s ..... Lippineott gta: spac 
seeceeee 7 MacDougal’s ....Longmans white’s * Everyday es 
Fairbank & Hebden’s Balley’s Lessons........ eet or oa 
eesessece = e ‘ a? somes’ eau White’s Words and 
MENT AND bject Lessons on ants Tee Ge a.6esedes “ 
ARGU ee eae Simmons fBaidwin’s ....... Longmans 

DEBATE. Harshberger’s Herbarium Thomas & Howe's.... 

Loses Houghton sav eS esSb6bcOn ee Carpenter's .....Macmillan 
Briets.. . . Huntington’s (2 bks.) “ 

- -.. Longmans Soe nn ve Lewis’ Manuals (2).. “ 
Ringwalt’ + Briefs. a Style Book tas wee Lewis’ Writing Eng.. “ 
Laycock & Scales’...... Westlake’s Letter t- Robins @ Perkins’.... “ 

. Macmillan PE vases eeswnssens Sower Kelloge’s ........ , Merril! 
Lagoa a, Spoftord’s o BUSINESS LAW. Kavans & Bestty's.. uy 
acon 8 i ‘la i. ineen i A@giGzabiaw .. _.§€860€¢066000806686006 6 
° Burdick’s Essen. ..Appleton Graded Les- 
“Wleseal ete ae Huffcut’s Elements. ‘soe “a = ae 7 = ....Newson 
cammeadiael COMED aseciccansss De c Ria ’s 
AnenERnANSD. Clow Gomimerce....Silyer Copeland & Rideout’s, | 
You & Jackson's se- . , arr ” Ww ‘a @eries....... ee 
‘Ties occccocsces Appleton Wilson & Tucker’s In- ome Se 
Moore & Miner's =, ternational Law.... “ DICTIONARIES. 
-. -Ginn s 

Caneel asa BUSINESS METHODS. Appleton’s Latin. .Appleton 

© -uachonnesesee » A First Book in..McNally SDlers & Surrenne's 
Wentworth serie at, Hewett Manuals. geMMQaacar To! 

our n ae 

an Sth. CHEMISTRY. Cuyas’ Spanish....... 

Kelso High Sh..Macmillan , sie _ ger ase 
& Ames series Bradbury's senentors. cone Ginn 

tee eehsse.. ~#¢n eS Bea e Rae ppleton pe 

Durell = Robbing. - Merrill Morris & irvte’s Lab- x Coe & | McLaugh: 

oereeecese oratory anual.... 

Felmley t "schutt’ s.McNally McPherson & Hender- - —— As ‘a. ne 
Rand. McNally series. “ - ose " 6000646068008 Ginn y e e — 

tt'’s Mental...... FRE Cceeasseeeces ge, QP 8655635654004 00% 4 
wee paare een a Lippincott Gooch's Lab. Ex'pts..... Worcester’s om. as 
Lippincott's Ele..... : Nowica" Gusiteaiivenn ma” Contengcnata’ wrest?” n 

Practical .. oye ualitative.... “ a 

Cc s Normal Richardson's ....... ss - ~_seneneseseeese 4 
go __" eeceee Silver Roscoe & Lunt’s. ss a Blackley-Friedlaend- a 

ree - Talbot's Quantitative. a wakes teenies 

ig & Anderson = GROGETS cccscese Lippincott 
erieen” series. . = Moore's Manual...... - ae TEE ss Eaenwinen 
Sisk’s Higher.......-.- = Longman’s Series..... Webster's Collegiate 
Van Amburgh’s...... ~ = Eaenenebanne® Longmans comes & Mole’s yr 

High Sch. Mutr’s Course......... « English ...... cm 
ae — eee “simmons PUD saseeeevsee Merril! a mae and io 
Graded Number Les- Linebarger’s...... McNally C > ad = ° * ase 
9b bbs CESRS - Appleton’s series.....Silver James & Grassi's Ital- a 
‘ serti 2 z 4 English... 
k’ series (2 bks.) Ekeley’s Elementary fan and 
Brook “Standard series Experimental ..... o Tolhausen’s Techno- 
Leeckowes Sower M[ennett’s Inorganic .. “ a German “and 
Britton’s Series..... mee RN oh cc bscecec “ giis - 
Bradbury's Sight........ CIVICS. French) ....... 
-aabury— a Batons Smith's Longmans DRAWING. 
o ee cei ; Ross's Pure Design.. 
B abury’s ‘Practical. ce CIVIL GOVERNMENT. ee... sees Houghton 
ra i : 
Nichols Sertes........ “ eee Tien ae wae a , — 
eee nton’s Civics......Ginn Art Education Draw- 
ART. —— 2 7 ? eseees a as y mong mw ge FA, 
Riverside Art Series.... Macy's ...ccsccces (oe 2 , hen” @ o 3 
oaae ht GEE 06006000 teesee s. for ngra 
College Histories a - a Sa Houghton GORD cvcevescocees Prang 
| ghee ha caper Longmans Hoit’s Civic Relations “ Course in Water Color 
Famous Painters. ...Merri!i Leacock’s Ele. of Pol. a for a 
BOCOMOS a cccccccccs = eeeccee 
a e _— fe Lowry’s Ele.....Lippincott Ele. Course in Art 
Abbot-Gaskell’s..... Silver ccowins & Stevenson's Instr. ( (1 to 12 or 1 
shiey’s Am wre... s «|, 4G) . cvecaves 
we .- “eieentisesa Macmillan a 8 . Mechanic- 2 
t. and Cit- a Tawing ..... 
Avecn Ashley : Gov see eeseues Text Books ot | ‘Art 
"@ Phiiliz is Y’g Am... Merrill Education (1 to 8) “ 
ere oe aie tcaeae ee a oeeccccece ~ Normal Course ...... Siiver 
i's Ele. 3 oa Macmillan FIORIPD cccccccccccse Silver N. 
Meee a cae Lansing a. soee Tt Patteet ree dine 
P t ..-8ilver Martin‘’s errr - eocceccecoces iy 
ra Tpiementa “ Mowry’s series....... ” Hyde's School Speaker 





Russell's Vocal Culture 


Brown’ 8 Philosophy of 


‘s Scientific . 
— a — Whites Beginners. ee 
Seymour's Iliad ‘ 
& Seymour's 


Collar & Daniels’ Be- 
ginners’ Companion 
School Classic 
Series—Authors. 
Bryant's Iliad.. 
Bryant's Odyssey. . 
Palmer's Odyssey.. 
Masterpieces of Greek 


Douay’s Ele. Reader.. 

Through France and 
French Syntax 

Magill’'s Sertes....... 


LITERATURE. GEOGRAPHY. 


Adam's Com’‘!. 
Ele. Com’ as 
& Brigham’ s 


English Classics, — 


Red Shield Series. 
Athenaeum Press Ser.. 
Hudson's Shakespeare 
Gayley’s Eng. Lit..... 
Lewis’ Beginnings.. 
Eng. Poetry 
Standard Eng. 


tommmen? 8 Series Longmans 
Chisholm’ s Com’! 


Browaing’s ss oe 
Greek Verbs 


Conjugation or Syn- 
opsis of Gr'k Be 
White's Texts . 


Tarr & MecMurry’s. ; : : 
Trotter's Geog. of Com. 
Tarr’s New Phy’s.... 

Dodge's Ele 
Dodge's Advanced.... 


American Poems, and 

Prose (2 bks).. 
Bates’ Talks on Lit.. 
Hinchman-Gummer’s 


McLaughlin's 
can Nation ..... 
wyeees British 
Rand - McNally, 
. Elementary 
and Gram. School.. 
Three Book 


Masterpieces Am. Lit. 

British Lit. 
Modern Classics 
Perry's Prose Fiction 
Page’s Am. Poets.... 
Riverside Series.... 
Rolfe’s Students 
Richardson's 


Munro &@ ‘Whitcannie 


Gulick’s Life of the 
Ancient Greeks 
Southworth's 


ers of Our Coun- 


Pitman’s Commer'l Pitman 


GEOLOGY. 


Morton's Elements. 
Story of Our Planet. 
Tarr'’s Elements. Macmillan 
Economic of U. 


Scott's sntreSustica . 


Emreton's M Ag es. 
Lawler’s Essentials of 
Am. History 
Myers’ Series 
Montgomery's 


and America’s. eeece 
Tappan's Am 


iaanea on Am. His. 
Longman’s Eng. Classics 


vised 8 U. 8. 
Larned’s English 
Ireland's Story 
Ploetz’ s Epitome of. 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. 
Wentworth Sertes.... 


Arnold's Manual 
Longman’'s Eng. _ 


Reman & &mith..... 
Ratleyv & Woods’.... 
Wheeler's Trig 
Durfee’s Plane 
Nichols’ Trig 
Chauvenet’s Geom.... 


Dodson’s Eng. ivcesne Hist 
Tappan'’s Story Greek 


Swan's Shakespeare... 
Rates’ Am 
Brooke- -Carpenter’s. be 
Gayley & Young's _ 
glish Poetry 
Macmillan’s 


try’s Beory 
Chauvenet's Trig 
Gore's Geom 
Jones’ Trig 


Kellogg on 


Way- Marks. 
Channine’s 
Amer. Citizen Series. 


Woodburn & Moran's 
VU. 8. 


Merrill's Texts 
Canterbury Classics. 


Rand-McNally School. 
Library Sertes.... 
Curry’s Literary Read- 


Murray's Trig 
Schuitve & aevences s 


Lock-Miller’s 
Durell’s Sertes 
Bush & Clarke’s Ele- 


Alry’s English 
Creighton's 
Epochs tn Eng. 
Gardiner’s Series 
Wyatt-Davies’ — 
Epochs tn Modern. 
Joyce's Irish 


Plane Geom 
Pattee's 5 Amssiean Lit. 


Plane Goin. 


aie Elem. P 


Cant erbury Poets. 


8. 
—z* Amer. 
Bradbury’s Elem. 


Pradbury’s 


Bradbury's 


Botaford's ty 
Downer’s Ist bk. Agstoten Saeed Ancient... 


& Kendall's 


Foundations 


Bercy’s Series 
a& Castegnier COSCC COED SESECC 
Bernard's Idiomat. Fr. 


Anderson's Series. 
Beauvoisin’s 


. earned’ s Grammar. Leighton’s Rome... 


Rernhardt’s 
Collars FEvasenbach. . 
Collar’s T.essons 


esses in Classe 
Churchman’s Pronun- 


Mace’s Primary 
Meredith's Economic. 
Chandler's Makers of 
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Hazen’ 8 Elementary. . 
First Steps. . 
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Drevspring’s 
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Robique’ .. Histortettes Grimm-Webater 


and Converaation.... 
Longman’s Series Longmans 
Ger. Reader 


Rougemont's Drill 


Rougemont's : 
Litterature 


Macmillan’s 
Maynard's Texts. 
Bacon's New 


eave England. Thompsor 
LANGUAGE AND 
GRAMMAR. 
Whitney & sees. Ginr 


Sauveur Causeries avec 
mes eleves 


Deutachland und dle 
eens Knox- Heath's Ele. 


Pronun-ta- German Datiy Life. Newson 


Practical. Pitman Arnold & Kittredge. . 


Mother Tongue Books 


Gram. , Houghton 
Webster's Ele. Gram. 


Maury-Max. 


& Effinger’s 
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Webster - Cooley, 
Book | Course 


Anecdotes Nouvelles. . ne in 


Elementary French... 
Ia France 
Maynard's Texts 
French Dally Life.. 


Smith's Anabasis 
Benner’s Homer's Tiiad 
Ss See Patrick's Principles in 
Eng. Grammar 
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Longman’s Series Longmans LITERATURE. 
© ee Grammar s ? 
wes a dawbaee aie Macmillan (See English Literature.) 
Emerson. & Bender's 
Words Spoken and LOGIC, 
Written ...cccceees “ 
Davenport & Emer- Ballantine's Inductive. Ginn 
son's Grammar .... “ Lafleur’s Ill, of..... 
Modern English (2 Atwater's Elementary 
books) ...+++. eo e+e 008 -Lippincott 
Woodley’s Foundation Creighton’s ..... Macmillan 
LOGBOND 3. ccccccccce ” Jevon Bo veeeeeeeeees = 
Kellogg's Comp.. --Merrill Russell's Ble........  * 
Kellogg's Rhetoric. ee 
Reed & Kellogg's. = MANUAL TRAINING. 
Reed's Introductory.. 7 
Language Through Goss’ Bench Work... .Ginn 
Nature, Literature Hapgood's Needle W'k “ 
and Art .... -McNally Foster's Elementary 
Rand-McNally Prin. 


Woodworking ..... “™ 


Gram. and Comp... “ Domestic Science 


Rand-MecNally’s Prac- 
tical Eng. Gram.... 


Ck 


Buehler’s Modern En- = Wak coe 
= Sree .°+ sane dustrial Occup. Macmillan 
oe REPT Pr Todd's Hand Loom 
Style Book, Business WUGRVINE ccccccce McNally 
Engiigh ...<.sees Pitman Industrial Work for 
Bartlett's Serles..... Silver Public Schools...... “ 
Gilbert & Harris Selden's Series....... : 
Guide Books....... Barnard’s Tools and 
Greenwood'’s Ser...... ad DEEN «sen cccess Silver 
Milne’s Grammar..... “ Larsson's Ele. Sloyd.. “ 
Meaa’S .ccccseccececes "= Solomon's Sloyd...... * 
Simons’ First Year for Wakeman & "Heller's 
High Schools ...... a BOWING «ccccces ad 
Welsh's Series........ 7 Brumbaugh's ....... ‘Sower 


Flounder’s Sertes....Sower 
Dunton & Kelley’s Frost 


Boek cecessess Thompson MENTAL SCIENCE. 
) Kelley's 
Dunton ae eens « Baldwin's Ele. Psych. 
Dunton & Kelley's j= = _ cersssereserers Appleton 
GPGMMMAF ccscvcsee w Baldwin's Psych.. 
Betts’ The — and 
Its Education. ° 
LATIN. Hall's Youth..... sees “ 
Forbes’ Cicero....Appleton Buell's Essence of....Ginn 
Laing’s Ovid...... ary Stonyhurst Philosoph- 
Chase's Nepos....... _ = ical Series .....Longmans 
Sallust’s Catiline..... @ Tichener’s Psych. Macmillan 
Moore & Schlicher’s Baker’s Ele Psych. Merrill 
Blemente® ..ccccece ee Davis’ Elements of 
West's Grammar..... - POVCR cccccccccce Silver 
Westcott'’s Caesar.... “ 
Virgil's Aeneld by ” MUSIC. 
Carter .cccccscseccsss 
Allen & Greenough....Ginn New. Educ. Course...Ginn 
Hale & Ruck’s Gram. Mason's Course...... “ 
Buck's Gram. of Os- National Course...... = 
; om _«* — om 2 Riv. Gr. Song Books 
Collar’s Serties....... 
‘ oe RE. GOO Tlicscces Houghton 
rt ky nea? * Pr Riverside Song Book “ 


Masterpieces of Latin 
Literature Houghton 
Halsey’s Beginner's 


Amer Readers. .Macmillan 
Coonley’s Sing. Verses 


ankle adh Jenkins for Children ...... 
Smith's First Year.. “ Rix's Songs of School 1 
Sauveur First Talks and Flag eoegeeees 
with Caesar : “ =" High School " 
Ritchie's Series. .Lon mans ee 26080 65 00 405 2 
Whitee Tests. ..:..- . Choral Song Book McNally 


Bain's Ovid Macmillan Chor Instruc. Course. “ 
Minckwitz's Cieero Patriotic & Folk Lore 
Inglis & Prettyman Songs ; = 
Wirat Beek .cccccss & Brewer & Reddall. Merrill 
Vir! Romae.........Merrill Sprenkel's Ideal. = 
First Year in Latin.Silver Beacon Song Collec. Silver 
Gunntson & Harley's Beacon Series V. Mus. ” 
CROBBP .ccccesceses = Cecillan Series....... = 
GOOGee scirtincous Simmons Johnson's Songs (2 
Cleero’s Orations (#) “ BOOMSD ccccccvecses 7" 
Virgil's Aeneid (6 bks) “ Modern Sertes ...... sad 
Fewsmith's Series Sower Normal Course....... we 
J. P. Welch's Sertes.. “ Silver Song Series.... “ 


WHen You Waite To Pus.LisHers, PLeage 


MP 4.09004.406040068 Lee 


Longman’'s Series Longmans 








NATURE STUDY. 
Atkinson's First Stud- 


Gage’s Series ....... “™ 
DE 63 0iicessacne 


Miller’s ..... ineeeoe. ~ 

jes in Plant Life....Ginn “ 

Comstock’s Ways of Millikan & Gale’ Bice a 
the Six-Foote « Stones ... 

Conn’s Bacteria, ete. Wentworth ‘& Hull's. > 
in the ae. Cee” caeses | 


Sharpless & Phillip es 


Hodge’s Nature Study Balderston’s Lab. 


OGE ELAR ccoccceceee ™ 


SE. chews * 
“7. hese oie ‘ — “ Longman’s Series Longmans 
Miller’s Bird Stories... . Andrews & a nn 
eecccce ++++++- Houghton c SEI acmillan 
Burrough’s Squirrels.. “ Crew’ .. Elements...... . 
Eckstorm’'s Woodpeck- Chole .ccce eeeee 
Oe. gigs se cea. |S Shaw's veagauxeies teal 


Sargent’s Corn Plants “ 
Torrey's Everyday 

PPP rrr rrr eee 
Bert's First Steps.... 

00m oseeeeee- Lippincott 

Bert's Primer of Sci- 

entific Knowledge... “ 
Holden's Real Things 


Mead’s Elements. 
SOR O Ti. cc ccccccee 
Balderston’s Ele- 

THORCRSE i. ccccce 
—- Elem, Lessons. . 


Pn YSICAL TRAINING. 


...Silver 


.. -Sower 


Thompson 


in Nature ... ape Anderson's .........Merrill 
See B ceccccccce ° Yas Enebuske’s Progress.Silver 
ngelis .. ver Gymnasti Days r- 
Griffin's Philosophy..Sower “Gere ; HA oat = ‘ = ‘ 
ORATORY. —— s Gymnastics. .Sower 
Shurter’s Masterpieces a HY- 
OF GQUOQOTH .cicccce inn 
Matthews’ Notes on Krohn’'s First Book. 
Speechmaking.. Longmans Trey . Appleton 
Espenshade’s Forensic Krohn’ s Graded Les. 
Declamation ...... Silver Blaisdell’s Series..... *.Ginn 
ae & epeny “i 
mith’s .......... Jenkins 
PRDAGOGICS. Cutter’s ........Lippincott 
Painter's History of Lippincott’s New— 
a ebeen ss eases Appleton CMe cnc “ 
Rosencranz’s Phil. o Foster & Shore’ s.Macmillan 
Ed. ... nee eees Huxley & Lee’s...,.. 
Bryant's How to Tell Coleman's Series..... “ 
BEGG sasnn end Houghton peabody’s Studies.... “ 


Chancellor’s Theory of 


Hutchinson's Series. Merrill 


Motives, etc., in Ed. “ GORD 64146080500 . Silver 
Tyler's Growth and ms Smith & Willard’s.... “ 
0540500000008 Stowell’s Health Series “ 


Boyer’s Modern Meth. 
Lippincott 
Wickersham’ s Meth.. 


Lippincott’s Educa- 


Object Lessons 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


. Simmons 


Ripley's ..cccccccccce Ginn 
tional Sertes (7 vols) “ TEE a6.60 005% “ 
American Teachers Gide's Principles .... “ 
Series .........Longmans Hart’s Government... 
Gene eS Ws pase h arenes eee Longmans 
tees eee ences Macmillan Davenport's ._Macmillan 
Arnold's School and Ely’s Outlines... Macmillan 
Class Management. “ Ely & Wicker’s 1 Bie. 
Bagley’s Classroom McVane's .... . Merril 
Management ...... “ SEE on btessaeces Silver 
Berry's City Schoo.. Andrew's Institutes - 
Winterburn's Stockton Meservey’s ...... Thompson 
errr ~ 
Sabin's weer? PUNCTUATION. 
Tanner's The Child... “ , , 
Aracié’s Waymarks ..Stiver GREITO 2c ccccecs Simmons 
a of Prac- READERS. 
tica eaching .... “™ , 

Gilbert’s School and a ———-* ar... —po 
Its Life eocecoce 2 Kenyon-Warner ... “ 
Morgan's Studies..... Cyr’s Series ....... ..Ginn 

Payne's Curricula.... “ Jones’ Series ........ “ 
Phillips’ Old Tales Stickney’s Series .... “ 

and Modern Ideals. “ Pineh’S .cccccccs ik 
Plans for Rusy Work “ Summers . “ 
Putnam's Manual.... “ Strone’s ........+.0.. * 
Smith's Methodology. Classics for Children “ 
GEMOO ccccccccecocces = 
PHYSICS. Hiawatha's Primer .. 
Ayres’ Lab. Man..Appleton  —Ees>C.s «ws us ee ee ee eee Houghton 
Henderson & eee Bryce’s Beginners’ 
hella Widccccccsee ™ PR 66024 cr. 00062 - 
DOIWORIO 2006s cccces Ginn Classics in Dramatic 
Hastings & Beach's. “ POF cccccs $o08eee = 


Nature Myths ...... “ 
Northland Heroes.... “ 
Nursery Rhymes Ser. “ 
Ele. Science (3 bks) 
o+e+ee-Lippincott 


Loiseaux's Grammar.Silver 
Loiseaux’s Reader.... “ 
Ford's Anthology..... “ 
Loiseaux’s Comp...... “ 


eereeee 


ouaee Mann. ...-Longmans SPELLERS. 
- a ‘ Sten Appleton’s ances. 1 t 
++esesees.... Appleton 
Baker & neo 20th Cent. Series.... 


Aliton’s Descriptive -- Ginn 


CT 66060e6se0 Merrill Atwood’s Commercial 


Graded Literature.... 


Judson & Bender's. “ Geant seen 
San tie zs +-MeNally Hazen's Graded...... “ 


Jacob’s Practical..... “ 


Industrial History Ser. Jacobs & Piper’s..... “ 


Holton’s Primer...... “ 


“ DEE cccesesaee.. @ 
t Saad ea 
cueute dates. ao Balley-Manly ...Houghton 
Sunbonnet Primer.... “ New Standard ........ Lee 
Around World Ser.. .Silver Power's Graded.Lippincott 
Amer. Normal ...... Alexander’s .....Longmans 
Arnold’s Primer .... “ Blaisdell’s ......Macmillan 
eee 2. <n. ere Chancellor's Graded. hE. 
New Centu Some t Se Benedict's Merrill...Merril! 
Norma] Series ...... “ woee tees tteeeeeeee 
Rational Method .... “ Ced’B ws seen sees a 
Stepping Stones .... “ O'Shea’s (by grades) 
Silver-Burdett ....... “ An Eye and Ear Spell- 
World and Its People “ ing Book........ McNally 
Ward & Barnum’s Ideal Combin’n Writ- 
Add. Primer and ing Speller ....... . * 
First Reader....... “ Speller and Word 
Wallack’s First for Study Book ....... = 
Foreigners ........ “ Gem Spell wee Peckham 
Buckwalter's ....Simmons CUMulative ..... -Pitman 
Brumbaugh’s ....... Sower Morse .......... - Silver 
Hall & Brumbaugh’s Normal Course ...... “ 
re Rational Method .... “ 


Quincy Word List... es 


Selected Words. ..Simmons 


Nash's Suppl.....Thompson 


. Graphic Blanks ..... 
SCHOOL — Beltzel’s Word Bulid- 
. Oe ¢26%sbs088000 -.-Sower 
Wickersham’s School 
Economy ..... Lippincott TYPEWRIT 3 
Dutton & ones. —_ Ginn's —_— Ginn 
see aia @ a ace a0 ae acmillan sa ieee © SO ae 
Gilbert's School and Practical Course ... Pitman 
De BU ne awsakenede eee Senses Lippincott 
SHORTHAND. WRITING. 
Brief Course in Pit- Shaylor & Shattuck’s 
man Shorthand....Barnes es ne, ee ae - Ginn 
Brief Course in Gra- ieee hb Vertical.... “ 
ham Shorthand..... “ re Oe ceacegug 
eee Rickett’s Modern ... Lee 
——- oneneete.. -Ginn Smith's Intermedial = 
‘a ao High Merrill's Vertical Merrill 
: & Merrill's odern - 
» § — é awe on Writing cae -o 
usiness Correspond- én... 4 nl) ume ° 33° 
pimee in Shorthand. 4 foo Writ.. McNally 
ono a ce ict’ " coo = 8S MERE 2. eee tee eee ese 
Writing ecrcines. 7 ™ Slocum’s Graded...Newson 


Teachers’ Handbook... “ Normal!- Review Syst. Silver 


“ Whitehouse . 
Berea Geeeeeeis.. § Aanes. “En. Sts 0608 
Shorthand Phrase Bk “  Grapnic Practical. Simmons 
Spanish Shorthand. Graphic Medial |... “ 
SPANISH. Sandard ‘Vortens bee 
Giese’s First Book.... Popular Mant ..... Sewer 
Trerer ty gt Standard Free-hand.. “ 
Knapp’s Grammar. -Ginn Duntonian Vertical Series 
Int. Mod Language.. “ ss, Thompson 
Cyr’s Libro Primer.. “ Gilman's Renewable, 
Cyr’s Libro Segundo. . ° Medial Slant or Ver- 
ius a Lessons..... ”" tical PP 
co wo .  \ . FR Oe AT ee ‘ 
Jenkins’ ... Jenkins Gilman's Adjustable. . 
Fontaine's Doce Cuen- 
tos escogidos ...... oe ZOOLOGY. 
Lotseaux’'s Martanda. “ Jordan ee and 
Cortina’s Fortuna.... “ Heath's Ser.. eens em 
are Lee Animal Sertes as 
Spanish Daily Life.Newson Linville & Kelley's. .Ginn 
Grammar ‘ : Pitman Course in ...... L ippincott 
Pitman’s Prac. ‘Span.. ” Davenport's .-Macmillan 
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NEW BOOKS. 


1 Néiudent’s History of American Literature 
bv William Edward Simonds, Ph. D. Cloth. 
iS} pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.10. Houghton 
Mittin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 

Nwinhurne’s Dramas. Edited by Arthur 
LDeatty, professor in the University of Wisecon 
in. Cloth. Svo. 384 pages. Price, $1.50, net 
Postage, 15 cents. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 

{ Primer of 1» rican Literature. By Abby 
Willis Howes loth. 147 pages. 14 portraits. 
Price, 50 cents. TD. Heath & Co., Boston. 

(‘o-ordinate Geometry. By Henry Burchard 
line and Henry Dallas Thompson. Cloth, 300 

Diagrams and illustrations. Price, $1.60, 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 

When America Won Liberty. Patriots and 
Royalists. By Tudor Jenks. 12mo. Cloth. 289 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. 

Dornrdschen. Ein Miirchenspiel in vier Seen 

von Emma Fisher. With songs and musie. 
Cloth. 31 pages. Price, 25 eents, net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

One Thousand Common French Words. Se 


ted and arranged by D. de Blanchaud. Cloth. 


> pages, Price, 25 cents, net. Thomas Y. Crow 
ell & New York. 

Practical Aids to Literature. Number four. 
Sir Walter Seott in the Schools: A Study of 
Ivanhoe, a historical romance, and the Lady of 
the Lake, a metrieal romance. By Frank J. 


Browne. Paper. 98 
Wiggin Co., 


pages. Whitaker & Ray- 
San Francisco. 

Civil Government Simplifie d. 
vall. Paper. 40 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
aker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 

A Text Book of Physics. Edited by A. Wil- 
Duff. Cloth. Price, $2.75, net. 
Second edition revised, with 525 illustrations. P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

Arithmetic Aids. Paper. 101 pages. 
tical Text Book Company, Cleveland. 


By J. a. Du- 
The Whit- 


mer 698 pages. 


Waverly Synopses. By J. Walker MecSpad- 
den, author of “Shakespearian Synopses,” “Sy- 
nopses of Dickens’ Novels,” ete. Cloth. 16mo. 
280 pages. Price, 50 cents. Thomas Y. Crow- 


ell & Co., New York. 
Romantic Legends of Spain. 
Beequer. 


By Gustave A. 
Translated by Cornelia F. Bates and 
Lee Bates. Cloth. 271 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50, net. Postage, 
Thomas a; Crowell & Co., New York. 

Enolish Literature. By William J. Long, Ph. 
}). (Heidelberg). Cloth. 582 pages. Illustrated. 
Ginn & Co., New York, Chicago, Lon- 
don. 


Katharine 12mo. 


15 cents. 


Boston, 


Ewercises in French Conversation and Compo- 
With notes and voeabulary. By 
Hein. Cloth. 120 pages. Price, 40 cents, net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Kathleen Ireland. A Geographical Reader. 
By Etta Blaisdell MeDonald and Julia Dal- 
ryimple. Cloth. 118 pages, Priee, 60 cents. Little. 
Boston. 


sition. Gus- 


Brown & Co., 


Prac- 


~ 
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Rafael in Italy. Etta Blaisdell MeDon- 
ald and Julia Dalrymple. Cloth. 119 pages. List 
price, 60 cents. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Ume San in Japan. By Etta Blaisdell Me- 
Donald and Julia Dalrymple. Cloth. 118 pages. 
List price, 60 cents. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Manuel in Mexico. By Etta 
Donald and Julia Dalrympl 
List price, 60 cents. Little, 
ton. 


Blaisdell Me- 
. Cloth. 118 pages. 
Brown & Co., Bos- 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST. 

Elementary Course of Study. for the 

of Kentucky. Arranged by Supt. J. G. 
Frankfort, Ky.; paper, 31 pages. 

Dangers and Chemistry of Fire. By Clar- 
ence Maris, pyrologist to the state fire marshal 
of Ohio; two volumes. Issued by Hon. W. S. 
Rogers, Columbus, Ohio. Each of these pamph- 
lets contains sixteen lessons for the use of teach- 
ers. The booklets are most practical. 

Annual School Report, New Brighton, Pa., 
publie schools, 1908-09. Issued by Supt. C. C. 
Green. 

School Report of Portland, Ore., for the year 
1908-09. Prepared by Supt. Frank Rigler; 303 
pages. Contains an interesting account of the 
Portland system of classifying pupils. 

Annual School Report, Williamsport, Pa., in- 
cluding the report of Supt. Charles Lose; paper, 
90 pages. 

Announcement and Course of Study, School 
and Teachers of Industrial Sub- 
Bulletin of the University of Minnesota. 


schools 
Crabbe, 


for Supervisors 
jects. 
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‘““‘WOLFF’S FIRMO” SCHOOL CLOSET COMBINATION H - 7310 


Established 1855 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Manufacturers of PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. The only complete line made by any one firm 


Denver, Colo. SHOWROOMS, 91 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. Trenton, N. J. 
327-328 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. General Offices, No. 601 to 627 West Lake St. 1108-1112 Nicholas Street, Omaha, Neb. 
77 Richmond Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. BRANCH OFFICES 1209 Scarrett Building. Kansas City, Mo 
Builders’ Exchange. Cleveland. Ohio 615 Northwestern Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. Monadnock Building. San Francisco, Cal! 
SEND FOR OUR 140 PAGE CATALOGUE ON “PLUMBING APPLIANCES FOR SCHOOLS.” 


School Officers 


You need new Desks? 

You need new Blackboards’ 

You want the best’? 

We make the famous ‘Faultless” 
also the Standard School Desk. 


We make and sell the Silica Black- 
board, ° 


You want these goods and no other. 
We can please you. 


We know we can and can prove it 
to you. 


Write us for terms and prices and we 


will tell you why our Desks are better 
than others. 


The Indianapolis Stationary Desk 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


The Peer of them all. Large stock 
hand for immediate shipment 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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“TT Is NOT THE TRUTH 


aw Sanitary Stee! Adjustable School Desks 
a : ee =% for less money than old style cast iron ones 
That some of our ; competitens speak when they assert that & 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


iT Is: THE TRUTH 


SO OOOO OO OOS ORS 





That we, also, are redenendant of all other Persons, & ae ee 
Concerns or Combinations. a 1eaper and better ths 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 6% 

PULNESS, DURAB AND CONVENIENCE. 


That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 
MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 


That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all aeces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Osh Tencher's Desh 


a i 2 or 5 drawers or cupboard 
SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8. A. & 


dan day 


SUNS 


The Columbia Steel Frame Bench 
is Sanitary, Fireproof, Adjustable, Indestructible. and 
has been adopted by more schools than any other 
bench made for the time it has been on the market 


A sample will be gladly sent to any school board 
for inspection. 
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Write for our free Manual on Man 
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ae e)} Training in Woodwork. 
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‘-e lumbia School Supply Co 
BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE Columbia § pply 


' Indianapolis, Ind. 
THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY Sanitary Steel Dictionary Holder 


Better and cheaper than any other SEND FOR CATALOGU! 
In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JourRnaL.” 
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lf you need ADDITIONAL 


SCHOOL DESKS 


in a hurry, send in your order to us 





We can fill your order 
now, and give you the 
benefit of the lowest 
market prices. 


We are anxious to 
make new friends every- 


where by right treat- 
ment. 


We can also ship immediately: 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Office Desks and Tables 


Book Cases Blackboards 
Globes Maps 














Our prices are the lowest. We keep up the quality and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


If you need the goods, why not write us for prices and de- 
scriptive catalogues — Series S16. Mention this journal. 


American Seating Compa 


CHICAGO: 215 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK: 19 W. Eighteenth 8t. 






BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch Street 


AWARDED THE JOHN SCOTT MEDAL OF FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Schools must have reliable, uniform clocks and 
signals. Experience has established the fact that our 


AUTOMATIC - PNEUMATIC SYSTEM 





is dependable, economical and simple. Absolute syn- 


chronism of clocks and signals guaranteed under the 
Hahl system. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


2644-48 N. Maplewood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
103 Park Ave. 682 Howard St. 


NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














CHILDREN ARE CARELESS, 
CLOW’S AUTOMATIC NEVER IS 


The conditions of school life absolutely 
demand a closet that will flush regardless 
of the carelessness of children. 

Clow Automatic Closets do not depend 
for their operation on the careless child. 
They depend on their own automatic 
mechanism which never fails. 

Clow Automatic Closets bave only three 
movable parts and itis practically impossi- 
ble for them to get out of order. 


ALSO AN AUTOMATIC TAX SAVER 


The Clow Automatie Closet not only 
automatically flushes, but it admits only 
enough water to fiush the bow1]—just 
enough and no more. 

The importance of this feature is proved 
by actual tests showing a saving of 50 per 
cent. in water taxes over the ordinary type 
of closets. 


THE DURABILITY OF CLOW 
CLOSETS 


The Clow Closets are the only closets 
made of Adamantose ware, a material 
which is strong as iron, positively will not 
craze and is non-absorbent and unstainable. 


Strength and durability also character- 
ize the seats of the Clow Automatic Closet. 
These seats are reinforced They cannot 
warp, they cannot crack, they cannot split. 
They are the kind of seats that you need 
for your schools. You should be satisfied 
with no other. 


When you have equipped your school 
with the Clow system you will have auto- 
matic closets that will never fail you; 
they always flush, they will not waste 
water; they will stand the hard usages of 
school life. 


Insure plumbing satisfaction for your — ‘ : - 
schools by writing now for our School THE CYMRIC AUTOMATIC 
Plumbing Pooklet No. 13. (Madden's Patent.) 








ST. THERESA SCHOOL, ANACOSTIA, D.C. 
Architect: Plumbing Contractors: 

JULIUS WENIG, Washington, D. C. JAMES NOLAN & SONS, Washington, D. C. 

EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT WITH CLOW AUTOMATIC CLOSETS 





Begin water tax reduction now, by putting in the 
Clow Automatic System. 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 
CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers of SANITARY PLUMBING SCHOOL FIXTURES for nearly half a century. 


Works: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


New York, Havana, St. Louis, Washington, Pittsburg, / 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Milwaukee. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scuoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 


























NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 
















Insured for 20 Years 


against all 


Defects ane Breakages 





Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





Agents Wanted 


PETER & VOLZ. 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


When you are in want 


of apparatus, supplies, or furnishings of any kind 


for your schools,consult ‘The Directory for School 
Supplies” on another page of the School Board 
Journal. The names listed are the leading and 
most reliable houses in the United States. 


Let us help you 


when you desire any article not listed in the 
Directory. Write us and we will gladly send you 
the names and addresses of several manufacturers 
and dealers who can supply you. Our recommend- 
ations will be wholly unbiased, since we do not sell 


and are not interested in the sale of any materials. 
Just write to 


Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher 


Milwaukee 
























Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 





Would you like for us to 
send you copies of quota- 
tions from letters recently 






















written us by leading School 
Superintendents throughout 
the country, who have been 
using our inkwells in their 
schools for over two years, 
proving beyond doubt that 
our goods are the most 
SUBSTANTIAL and 
ECONOMICAL on the 
market to-day. A perusal 
of these letters will verify to 
your satisfaction all we claim 
for our goods. 


We have pleased and con- 
vinced others. Are you not 


also open to convictions? 


Write today for the letters 
and also receive other valu- 
able information pertaining 
to the device that has revolu- 
tionized the inkwell question. 


U.S. INKWELL CO, 


MANUFACTURERS 





EVANSVILLE, IND, 


FACTORY 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 









The Most Complete Manual Training Equipment 


Write for catalog, showing our full line of superior goods. 
There is none better made. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO., 928 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In writing to advertisers please mention 





“Scnoot Boarp JourRNaL.” 












The Milner Anatomical. 
SANITARY 


School Desk 


Years in advance of anyth ing 
ever produced 


Give us a chance to show it 
before placing your 
contract 
Allsizes. Send for catalogue 


THE A. R. MILNER 
SEATING Co. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, 
OHIO 





Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowes mm ric Seatgrerters Send fi t 


ial diane’ oe nd Classes 


Chandler & Barber, "“aaan 


For Schools, Churches 
and Public Buildings 


BELLS, PEALS, CHIMES 


Made only of best selected Danser and East 
India Tin. Wel! known for their full rich 
tone and durability. Write for catalogue 
B.W. VANDUZEN (0. Prop cr Ruckeve Rel! Foundry 
(Eetab 1837 44 EB. Second 8. » CINCINNATI, O 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
ee Church Bells. Peals and Chimes 


of best quality Copper and Tin 
2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lynch, St. Louls 


MENEELY&CO. Watervwer, 


* (West Troy), N. Y. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
SHO BELLS 
; Corner 





Meneely Foundry, 
Establish ed 
Rearly 100 years age. 








WE BUILD 
SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 





TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM | 
Engraving & Printing Co. 


®, Successors to (3), 


Cs % Coneapnmgt. sh 
” MILWAUKEE © 






































Tools and Supplies 
FOR 


Arts and Grafts Work 


INCLUDING 





Venetian Iron, Copper, 
Brass, Scroll Saw and 
Leather Work, Clay 
Bs Modeling etc... .. 


























ES eeetaiietiinianees: 
East 
— We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in 
oe our catalog. Order from it and we can make prompt delivery. 
ry NEW CATALOGUE JUST OUT FREE If exactly what you want is not shown, write us your 
= FOR THE ASKING needs in detail. We will make dated benches to order. 
z We manufacture everything in benches from the 
simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete 
eT, , 
ONY, Physical Laboratory Equipment. 
_ 71-73 Randolph Street, * 
CHICAGO. Get our catalog. 2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, II. 
The GRIP -- The GUARANTEE -- The GOODS 
The Vise , Note how We GUARANTEE every Wilcox vise to be A 
re and P Simple perfect in material and workmanship. 
crew it all is 
We PROMISE to replace any vise which 
, is found imperfect within one year of 
_ sale without expense to purchaser. 7 
iba rinse ot ettieeesote e 
The Wilcox Mfg . Co. triggers, and never breaks. 
or wears out. 
Over 10,000 have been sold under this guarantee and never one ret ad. 
The RESULT-. rder a trial vise sent you today. It costs vou aething it aus satlealy satisfactory. 
-_ 
ES SEE 


THAT 
GRIP 


vO. | of. The following points are worthy of careful consideration: 

) The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ ex- 
rt, perience. ; : : 
ae 60 Beat Reg It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many foreign 


ulator in 72 in countries lists on application). 


equipped with and Universities. 
2'¢ or 5 minute 
four program other makes. 
machine, also 
Circuit Closer 
and Pilot 


erating sec- ’ ; 
ondary clocks insure long life. 


THE WILCOX MFG. CO., Aurora, IIL. 


THE FRIGK MASTER, PROGRAM AND SECONDARY CLOCKS 


Q. S. Oak Case They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, Normals 
Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total of all 


More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all varieties are 

the best of their kind, therefore are equally guaranteed in workmanship. 
The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the country 
Clock for op- furnish complete diagrams and instructions or figure installations at cost. 
Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recommended to 


Abov sh f 
4» Fred Frick Clock Co. Waynesboro, Pa, ove minuteinterrat machine. waich 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. Cc. E. Cook Elec. Co. A. E. Daugherty seperate ones epereced by the mae 
88 La Salle Street 298 North Avenue 708 Penn. Avenue ter clock. 
Chicago Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Schou, Boarp JouRNAL.” 


One of Our Twenty Styles of 
BENCHES 


_ & 
: "Fr 
at: 


J 
. 
- 4 , as a i? _ Pad 
a So . " ad 
iad a aoa - 
pee ——t wv 


Bench No. 7 


“ 











is Self-Winding and enclosed in a 














PROJECTION APPARATUS 


FOR 
Visual Instruction 


Views classified for ALL Branches 
of Study 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 


Catalogue ‘‘A"’ Instruments of Projection, 48 pages. ; 
Catalogue “'B"’ Places of Worid-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical,etc., 200 pages. 
Catalogue ‘‘C’’ American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages. 
Catalogue ''D"’ Physical Geography, 24 pages. 

Catalogue '‘E"’ Commercial Geography, 32 pages. ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT 
Catalogue ‘F’’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages. FREE TO TEACHERS 
Catalogue ‘H"’ Science and Architecture, 32 pages. 


Established 1783 MCALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 15, No. 49 Nassau St., New York 






DANN’S ALL STEEL DICTIONARY HOLDER 


has been pronounced by 


EDUCATORS 


the most practical Sanitary Dictionary 
Holder on the market. 


































Made entirely of pressed steel, un- 
breakable, everlasting, No Woods to 
warp, no castings to break, no springs 
used in its construction. 





























Pivoted to turn to any desired 
position. 





THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 














The weight of the book keeps it 

open—the weight of the book keeps it 

closed—can be adjusted to any height 
or tilted to any angle. 



























Finished in Japan................$3.50 
re ha 5.00 






The Bracket Holder is made to at- 
‘| tach to the wall, so that it can be put 
out of the way when not in use. 












Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 












CH LANTERN 


here shown can be used inter- 
changeably for Lantern Slide, 
Microscope, Vertical and Opaque 
Projection. 

Jt isan honest lantern. in material, 
construction and workmanship 
You will get your money's worth 
every time you use it. 

Our new McIntosh Opaque Re- 
flecting Attachment is used in con- 
nection with a regular lantern, giving a good picture at low cost. 


Wall Bracket Holder, 
Japanned $3.25 

Wall Bracket Holder, 
Oxidized... $4.00 

















































Union School Furnishing Go. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We also have a complete line of educational and scientifie slides. 
Write to Desk 3 for descriptions and prices. 


35 Randolph St. MIcINTOSH Company ~°” Chicago 





Something New 


THE GEOGRAPH 


NEAT ano OURABLE 
A Prime Necessity in Teach- 
ing Geography 
Diameter of Globe 6 Inches 





Recognized by Leading Geographers 














Ss E. ss Paid Ss 
aa. Gee 
Descriptive Circular on Request 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & co. Squires’ No. 3 Inkwell. Squires Nv. 12 inkwell. \ 
57-59 East 11th St.. NEW YORK Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. &, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered 
, ee ty . has @ very = neck and extends above the surface of the desk oly one . 
ae, ec is provide ith ce stopp ing orpé . ] sition cap 
wubure and Delicious..... wile oie cece ee : a oan ng an ornamental composition cal i 
MALT TONICS.. STOCK ALES See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices / 
’ o Pi q 
ittsburg, Pa. : 
and PORTER Squires Inkwell Co., g; | 
WE WILL PAY CASH | 
P ... [mperial Mineral Waters... for copies of the School Board Journal, of the following issues: 
Special Cases for 9 See ES 1895. February and July, 25 cents, each. 
Mail Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 1903. September, 20 cents each. 
1904. January, February, March, April, May. 15 cents each. 
. 1905. April, September, October, 10 cents each. 1 
Waukesha Im erial ~ rin 1906. April, 10 cents each. 
p Pp o Company 1907. February, May, 10 cents each. 
WAUKESHA, WIS. Address: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
GET OUR PRICES ON 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
We can save you money on equi t for all grades from kindergarten to high school. Our 
novel selling method gves us a decided advantage in supplying goods of trustworthy quality. / 
We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, including / 7 7 : 
CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, i 
3 pa HOLDERS, BLACK-BOARDS. CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 4 K 
From out factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND VENTILATING PLANTS, Ks 
SCHOOL DESKS GLOBES MAPS, ETC. 800K CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW § = 


FIXTURES, ETC. 
L.A.MURR A co SCHOOL FURNISHERS SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
Y & , KILBOURN, wis. iF YOU BUY IT FROM MURRAY ITS SURE TOBE RIGHT. All shipments made promptly. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “Scuoot Boarp Journan.” 
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ZIFF FAT F TIFF FFF FEY 


For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


LECTURERS’ CHALK 


bea 7 NaN 8 
BO SONOS eC aoe 


SANOUSAY CHIO AND -WALTHAN MASS. 


Used for teaching drawing la many schools. 20 different shades an colors. 


Best quality wax 3 | ie 

crayon, unequaled ee 

for brillianecy of RAYONART 
color combined with 
oll color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
brown and black, 
packed in a_ tuck 


paper box with an 


a ae ee 
SCHOLAR 


_ SCHOOL CRAYONS . 


FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
*FAST-WATERPROOF - 
WILL NOT RUB OFF 
MADE IN ALL COLORS 


attractive picture on 
the back that any “PER! ANENT - 

* WILL NOT SOIL THE HANDS * 
pupil can draw. ‘ - . “hapa 


THE AMERICAN CRAYONCO. 
* SANDUSKY OHIO WALT MAM. MASS.* 
Fy CHICAGOILL. U.SA, 

on -) la ° io. eee i 

STANDS ANY CU MAT © 


Retails for five cents. 


When advertising for ide Specify item and manufactured 


For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 





Re ae ee ? 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 
value to produce true secondary colors. 
Price 25 cts. per box. 


For free arm drawing. 
Just fits the little hands. 


AMERICAN DRAWING CRAYON 


cen ay ty se) or for ae 
DRAWING CRAYON 


6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 1230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 


by American Crayon Co. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 











ASHE JonrvEe Ss 
lor prices on anything you need in School Furniture or 
Supplies. They are always in line with high-grade goods. 


W. 0. JONES & COMPANY 
Y. M. C. A. Building OWENSBORO, KY. 


¢ 


ee 
C - 
« ye 
. 


Teed in all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-#ix years, and 
moat all the Boards of Education in 
the principal cities, Send for fll- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rda,siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard plate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blac kboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO. 
2)-22-24 Vorey St., New York, 













KINDLY NOTIFY THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL PROMPTLY 


of your change of address. To avoid all possible complications the old 
and the new address should be given in full and the notice should reach 
the Schoo] Board Journal office, 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis., two 
weeks before the date of the issue to be affected. 


WINNS SSS SSNS SSN SSASA NNN SSAA 





WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 


Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 


“New Atlas” Noiseless Eraser (Tape Bound) 


PATENTED NOVEMBER Grn, 1906 





Notice the heavy tapes passing through the entire eraser. The onty eraser that will 
retain it's shape. Send for sample and prices. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and Publishers 
315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Ec. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


: A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 
My catalog describes and shows prices of the:most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 





In writing to advertisers please mention "“ScHoot Boarp JouRnat.” 
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A 
Book Worth Waiting For 
THE HALCYON SONG BOOK 


By LEONARD B. MARSHALL, Assistant Director ef 
Music in the Public Schools of Boston. 


READY IN OCTOBER 





| is designed specially for the first two years of high schools and will 
t also serve as a delightful song-book for advanced grammar grades. 


| - is the result of years of preparation, of wide experience with school 
t needs, and of genuine sympathy with the interests of boys and girls. 


| contains a large amount of entirely fresh material. Interspersed with 
t the most exquisite gems from classical composers are many original 
compositions by well-known Amencans. 


| offers great variety in arrangement. There are unison songs, songs 
t with an optional bass, songs with the melody in the bass, three part 
songs and a wide variety of four-part choruses. The songs with the 
melody in the bass give boys whose voices have recently changed a 
chance to enter at once into the musical work and to feel at home in 


singing from this staff. 





Write for sixteen-page circular containing sample pages 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Management and Farm 
Crops, New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


This is Distinctly a Text 
for High Schools 


Price. $1.10 


The Macmillan Company 


378 Wabash Ave., 





In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JourNnat.” 





FRYE’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 


THE GREATEST GEOGRAPHIES 





THEIR RECORD PROVES IT 
They have been adopted for EXCLUSIVE USE in 


ALABAMA . LOUISIANA 

GEORGIA MISSISSIPPI 

VIRGINIA MONTANA 
TENNESSEE 


One book of the Frye Series is used exclusively in 
South Carolina and Oklahoma. 


They have also been adopted in such cities as 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG WORCESTER 
PHILADELPHIA SCRANTON NEW HAVEN 
WASHINGTON NEWARK MINNEAPOLIS | 
BALTIMORE JERSEY CITY COLUMBUS 
BUFFALO PATERSON GRAND RAPIDS 
SYRACUSE PROVIDENCE DES MOINES 


The INCREASE in the total sales of 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


from February 1, 1908, to February 1, 1909, over the year preceding was 


29 4% Per Cent. 


or nearly one-third. 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS 






SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


661-663 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS 










We publish the Sauveur 
Bercy. DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods for 
teaching Modern Lan 
guages 















Catalog sent upon request 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


F. TOCCI, A. ARBIB-COSTA, 
520 Broadway ITALIAN LESSONS 


New York Cloth. Postpaid, $1.00 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HIsTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


ONLY ONE BEST 


McDonald Business Institute 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 

For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute bas been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising. by baving & 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu 
tion, in which we are preparing bundreds 
of young people for the business office 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type 
writing. Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
| Catalogue Free 


Address Mc Donald Husiness Institute, 
! Matthews HKullding, 
307 Grand Ave., 






CHICAGO 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


School Board Soumneal 


Founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


VoL. XXXIX, No. 4 MILWAUKEE—New York —Chicago, OCTOBER, 1909 SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


A LESSON IN PATRIOTISM. 





Photo by J. E. Hare 


President Taft in the speakers’ stand at Garfield Park, Chicago, and a few of the 165,000 public 


school children who lined up to greet him. 


‘opyright 1900, by Wm. Geo. Bruce 
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School Districts. 


The revised statutes of Texas for 1895, arti- 
cle 3938, as amended by act June 6, 1899 (Gen. 
Laws 1899, p. 321, ¢c. 183), provide that the 
county commissioners’ courts of organized 
counties which are not subdivided shall sub- 
divide their counties into convenient school 
districts, except counties under the community 
system, but that when districts are once estab- 
lished they shall not be changed, except upon 
petition of patrons desiring to be transferred 
from one district to another, when a change 
may be made as requested, upon a certain 
showing. The act also empowers the commis- 
sioners’ court to correct errors in district lines, 
and complete them when defective. Held, that 
the act applies to a district as formed after 
the addition of territory under the statute, and 
hence, after such a change of boundaries, the 
county commissioners’ court has no power to 
revoke its former order making the change, 
without observing the prescribed procedure, in 
the absence of any error or defect in the lines 
as formerly fixed.—Gabbart vs. Johnson. 

Where there is a city or town in any county 
which maintains a separate system of public 
schools, the balance of the county outside of 
such city or town, by the provisions of Ken- 
tucky laws of 1909, section 4426a, becomes a 
school district.—Taylor vs. Sparks, Ky. 

Under the Wyoming laws of 1899, section 
535 et seq., relating to district meetings of 
school districts, the term “district meetings” 
means a coming together, an assembling of the 
electors in a body at a stated time and place.— 
Parker vs. School Dist. No. 4 of Sweetwater 
County, Wyo. 

The general election laws of the state as to 
the time of opening and closing the polls have 
no application to school district meetings.— 
Parker vs. School Dist. No. 4 of Sweetwater 
County, Wyo. 

Schoo! Directors: Powers and Duties. 

The office of school director does not 
become vacant by mere neglect of or failure to 
perform the duties of the office, though the stat- 
ute imposes a penalty therefor.—School Dist. 
No. 54 vs. Garrison, Ark. 

The incumbent of the office of school director 
may abandon the office and create a vacancy, 
and such abandonment may occur through res- 
ignation or removal from the district or non- 
user, but non-user or neglect of duty or remov- 
al from the district, or neglect of duty or re- 
moval from the district, to amount to a vaca- 
tion of the office, must be total and complete, 
and of such a nature as to make it permanent, 
and under circumstances clearly indicating ab- 
solute relinquishment of the office; otherwise 
there must be a judicial determination of the 
vacancy of the office before it can be so de- 
clared.—School Dist. No. 54 vs. Garrison, Ark. 

A vacancy in the office of school director ex- 
ists only when there is no person authorized by 

he law to perform the duties of the office and 
there is such authorized person so long as the 
duly elected officer does not remove perma- 
nently from the district and has not intention- 
ally and absolutely relinquished the office, and 
the fact that the other directors may have 
claimed that the office is vacant is insufficient. 

School Dist. No. 54 vs. Garrison, Ark. 

A school director who temporarily moved out 
of the district to cultivate a crop a mile or two 
away, and who did not intend that the removal 
should be permanent, and who still owned prop- 
erty in the district, and who in four or five 
months returned to the district, did not vacate 
the office, though while out of the district he 


SchoolfoarSournal 


did not exercise any of the duties thereof, espe- 
cially where he did not state to any one that 
he was not a director, and where no election 
was called to fill any alleged vacancy.—School 
Dist. No. 54 vs. Garrison, Ark. 

The acts of a de facto school director in exe- 
cuting contracts with third persons are binding 
on the districts—School Dist. No. 54 vs. Gar- 
rison, Ark. yé 

A director must be given notice of a special 
meeting of the directors, and, when that is not 
done, a contract entered into at such meeting 
is invalid—School Dist. No. 54 vs. Garrison, 
Ark. 

Where there are only two directors of a 
school district, such two may make a valid con- 
tract for the district.—School Dist. No. 54 vs. 
Garrison, Ark. 

The directors of a school district may enter 
into a contract with a third person to begin in 
the future, and after the expiration of the term 
of some of the directors.—School Dist. No. 54 
vs. Garrison, Ark. 

School Board Elections. 

The Kentucky statutes of 1909, section 4458, 
provide that elections to take the sense of the 
voters as to whether or not bonds should be is- 
sued to provide suitable school buildings in a 
district shall be ordered by the trustees of the 
district, who shall give notice of the election. 
Section 4458 provides that notice of election to 
raise taxes for the use of such districts shall be 
signed by the county school superintendent and 
by a majority of the district trustees. Held, 
that the provisions of section 4458 did not re- 
late to or affect the provisions of section 4481 
so as to require the notice of an election held 
under the Jstter statute to be signed by the 
county supe rintendent.—Taylor vs. Sparks, Ky. 

The Keniucky laws of 1909, section 4458, 
provide that elections in schoo] districts shal] 
be held in the schoolhouse. Section 4481, re- 
lating to elections to determine whether bonds 
shall be issued, does not provide where the elec- 
tion is to be held, but requires the notice to 
fix the time and place. Held, that an election 
held under section 4481 was not invalid because 
held in the courthouse, where the notice fixed 
that as the place of election, it not being shown 
that any citizen was prevented from voting by 
want of knowledge of the place of the election, 
and it appearing that there were 350 votes ac 
tually polled out of a possible 400.—Taylor vs. 
Sparks, Ky. 

Building Contracts. 

Since claimants for labor and materials fur- 
nished to a contractor for a school district 
building are simple contract creditors and have 
no lien upon the fund which the district owes 
the contractor, suits by them against the district 
and the contractor to apply the funds to the 
payment of their debts are governed by the law 
governing the priority of claims of simple con- 
tract creditors, and claimants who first file 
their suits and obtain service are entitled to a 
preference over claimants subsequently filing 
suits and obtaining service.—Plummer & Da- 
vis vs. School Dist. No. 1 of Marianna, Ark. 

Since publie policy forbids liens on public 
buildings for labor and materials, claimants 
for labor and materials furnished a contractor 
constructing a building for a school district can 
not have liens declared, and they can only reach 
the fund which the district owes the contractor 
by resorting to the remedies common to credit- 
ors for the collection of their debts—Plummer 
& Davis vs. School Dist. No. 1 of Marianna, 
Ark. 

The bill alleged that defendant advised com 
plainant school corporation that he would pre 
pare plans for remodeling a school building for 
$100, and afterward submitted a written propo 
sition, agreeing to prepare the plans and su 
perintend the construction of the building for 
a certain per cent of its cost, $100 to be paid 
when the plans were complete and the balance: 
as the work progressed and to change the plans 
without extra cost if necessary; that defendant 
stated orally when the proposition was sub 
mitted that his charge for the plans, if the 
building was not reconstructed, would be $100, 
and, relying upon his statement, the board 
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Superintendent of Schools. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


adopted his plans and his proposition was not 
accepted, and he was paid $100 for his plans; 
that the building was not remodeled, but a new 
one was constructed by the plans of another 
architect, but defendant presented a bill for 
$770 for plans for remodeling the building and 
recovered a verdict. Held, that the bill did not 
make out a case for the reformation of the con 
tract on the ground of mistake.—Publie Schools 
of Wyandotte vs. Harding, 121 N. W. 296 
(Mich. 1909). 
School Taxes. 

Where the act authorizing a school tax is void 
for failure to limit the amount of tax, as re 
quired by the- constitution, valid bonds cannot 
be issued in anticipation of a levy of taxes un 
der the act.—Patching vs. Hutchinson, Tex. 

Under the express provisions of Kentucky 
statutes of section 4458 widows and spinsters 
who are taxpayers of common school districts 
are entitled to vote in elections to raise taxes 
for the use of such districts.—-Taylor vs 
Sparks, Ky. 

Compulsory Education and Vaccination. 

The revised statutes of Missouri for 1899, 
section 9759, vest the government of the school 
in a district in a board of directors of thre« 
members and section 9764 authorizes the board 
to make all needful rules and regulations for 
the government of the schools. Held, that such 
board could make and enforce rules excluding 
from school all children who had not been ex 
ternally vaccinated, whenever smallpox epi 
demic either existed or was threatened in th 
district.—State ex rel. O’Bannon vs. Cole, Mo. 

The compulsory school law (aws 1905, p 
146), sections 9982(1), 9982(9), requiring 
school attendance by children of school age, 
did not preclude the school directors of the dis 
trict from requiring during a smallpox epi 
demic, existing or threatened, that no child not 
externally vaccinated should be permitted to 
attend school.—State ex ‘!rel. O’Bannon vs 
Cole, Mo. 

The Missouri laws of 1899, section 9765, pro 
hibit children affected with a contagious or in 
fectious disease, or one exposed thereto and 
liable to transmit the same, from attending 
schools, and provides that the child may be ex 
amined by a physician and excluded so long as 
there is danger of transmitting the disease, de 
claring that the parents’ refusal to permit the 
child to be examined shall justify its exclusion, 
and if the parent or guardian persists in send 
ing a child to school he shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. THeld, that such section applied 
to children actually diseased or exposed to con 
tagious or infections diseases and did not pre 
vent a board of sehool directors from forbid 
ding attendance of non-vaccinated children dur 


ing an epidemic, existing or threatened, of 


smallpox.—State ex rel. O’Bannon vs. Cole, Mo. 
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By FRANK HENRY SELDEN, State Normal School, Valley City, N. D. 


It is natural for us, when the country is 
stirred by some new movement, to look for the 
cause. To find the cause and recognize it is 
not always an easy matter. It is usually found 
in a combination of conditions that differ in 
their relations from those ordinarily existing, 
and therefore requires a point of view difficult 
to assume by those not thoroughly experienced 
in the new field of observation. That the in- 
troduetion of tool work into the common schools 
has brought under observation a line of work 
requiring a point of view not easily gained by 
those accustomed to pass judgment upon our 
school work is easily believed because of the 
greatly varying opinions and suggestions which 
are given out as a result of those observations. 
It does not seem probable that in this new line 
of work there is no basis on which a definite 
theory can be placed. The present difficulty 
ippears to be the all but universal difficulty of 
those long accustomed to a certain line of in- 
vestigation failing to grasp the whole body of 
facts bearing upon the new situation. 

So universal is the necessity for a new point 
f observation in the proper study of great ad 
vances in civilization that, however paradoxi- 
cal it may seem, it is, nevertheless, apt to be 
true that those having the most extensive train- 
ing for the purpose of observing and judging 
of sociological conditions are unable to give to 
the community a full and correct statement of 
the value of any radically new movement in so- 
ciety. The work of the trained investigator ap- 
pears to be to refine and diffuse after the radi- 
eal changes have produced a sufficient body of 
material to make possible a new point of obser 

ition, 

In no line of modern development is this 
more noticeable than in the movement for a de- 
partment of school work capable of giving a 
larger value for those whose life’s work is to be 
spent in some line of industry. If we will 
pause to consider what the new material is 
that is of necessity being brought into our 
chools as a result of this demand, we will have 
no reason to question this statement. 

Turn to any discussion of industrial educa- 
tion by those considered best able to lead in 
educational investigation and we find the point 
of view substantially the same. Trained to a 
degree that should give them large confidence 
in their powers, rightly credited by all with a 
breadth of learning, strong in power to think 
out to infinitesimal distinctions along lines 
with which they are familiar, it is not surpris- 
ing that they do not realize, nor should we cen- 
sure them for not realizing, that they have 
lived and thought apart from a vast body of 
learning which is capable of supplying material 
for not only an education for industry, but 
also material for liberal culture. 

To those that have lived long in the realm of 
hooks, without dealing with any line of thought 
to be tested out by actual working of solid ma 
terials, there is another world about them un 
cen and unfelt, and neither considered in 
their observations and search for the cause of 
present unrest, nor in shaping their plans for 
the uplift of the industrial classes. 

To make this other world real to those who 
hold in their hands the destiny of education is 
the burden of those who live in this other world, 





and whose lives have been such as to give them 
a view of the intellectual side of modern indus- 
try. 

“We learn to do by doing,” said by some one, 
and quoted by the millions, has so impressed it- 
self upon this generation as to be taken as a 
fact, though, as ordinarily interpreted, it is lit- 
tle else than fiction. 

For untold centuries the world progressed, if 
we can call that slow and tedious advance in 
mechanical work progression, by doing; and, 
had not the increasing necessities of the in- 
creased density of population and the compar- 
ing of methods as a result of the intermingling 
of nationalities caused a change from the learn- 
ing to do by doing to the learning to do by 
thinking, we would yet be using the mechanical 
appliances of medieval civilization. From the 
doing and doing over and over to get the “nack” 
or learn to imitate, the industrial advance has 
led to the thinking out of principles making 
the doing not the learning, but the test of the 
thinking which has preceded. This gives a 
foundation for growth; for there is no limit to 
the mind’s activity. The handing down from 
generation to generation of tool processes or 
trade manipulations gradually ceases to be a 
factor and more and more each generation fits 
for work by the applying of principles, disre- 
garding the details of imitation. This gives 
freedom and the era of invention is a necessary 
consequence. No child feels obliged to do just 
as his parent did. He has learned a principle 
on which the operation or process is based and 
feels free to make use of any muscular move- 
ment that does not do violence to the principle. 
The working out of these principles also elimi- 
nates many operations of the ancient craftsman 
because they are not in harmony with estab- 
lished law. 

The development of the science of working 
solid materials not only gives freedom to use a 
large variety of processes or methods, but also 
is quite as useful in eliminating many methods 
of work which have come down to us by rule 
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of thumb or blind imitation, and which are 
neither efficient nor intellectual. 


This not only leads to progress in industry, 
but also to the building up of an intellectual 
side to industrial work. It is because of this 
change from imitative methods to those result- 
ing from a study of the underlying principles 
of industrial work that modern industry has 
made so rapid an advance, has become so inten- 
sive, and has made the better classes of work- 
men intelligent members of society. It is this 
side of the work that gives to it its place in 
the schools, and it is the failing to recognize 
this that makes the present discussion of man- 
ual training lead into so many vagaries and the 
work of so many schools fail to produce the de- 
sired results in the industrial efficiency of their 
pupils. 

Observing the physical side of the work, and 
not having gone deeply into the study of the 
science underlying industrial pursuits, those 
who are in a position to do much good fail to 
give material aid because from their position of 
observation they are unable to see that there is 
a science underlying the working of solid ma- 
terials, a science which, though in its first 
stages of development, is yet sufficiently well 
defined to supply the material for our school 
shops, or that part of our school work leading 
to the industries. 

When this fact is realized and we proceed to 
base our school shop work on science instead of 
tool processes, history, art, or what-not, there 
will be no eall for specialization in the grades, 
and possibly not in the high school, nor will 
there be any need to separate those expecting 
to enter industrial lines from those fitting for 
the professions, because the study of the science 
of working solid materials is quite as valuable 
a part of a liberal education as the study of any 
other science. Nor will there be any necessity 
for the introduction of matter foreign to the 
study of this science to give either interest or 
cultural value. All attempts to make of the 
school shop a study of things other than the 
science of working solid materials are abortive 
and an acknowledgment that the real subject 
matter has been overlooked. 

Our present duty is to all pull together to 
gather the necessary material for the thorough 
establishing of this science, to eliminate the 
unscientific, the work that is based upon imi- 
tation, and the work that leads only to discon- 
nected facts or details, to try thoroughly each 
statement of principle as to its truth, and then 
as to its use as a part of a broad foundation 
for industrial work. 

By pursuing this course we can soon have 
such a valuable science as a basis for all indus- 
trial lines that the pupil, on leaving school, 
will be as reasonably assured of success in any 
industry as he now is in other lines. He will 
not only be free to enter any one of many occu- 
pations, but also will have a breadth of founda- 
tion that will serve him well in case at some 
time circumstances necessitate his changing 
from his chosen line to a widely differing one. 

Viewed as a part of a liberal education, man- 
ual training is that branch of school work in 
which the mental activity of the pupil is tested 
by work upon solid materials. 
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Radical changes in the school organization 
are proposed by civic societies of Greater New 
York City who are interesting themselves in 
the improvement of the city charter. It is pro- 
posed that the school board be cut down from 
forty-six to fifteen members, that the elemen- 
tary school course be reduced to six years and 
the high school course lengthened correspond- 
ingly to six years, that women teachers be 
given equal salaries with the men, ete. 

Omaha, Neb. The school board has just put 
into operation a pension system for teachers 
who have been in service thirty-five years or 
more. Four teachers have been retired with an 
annuity of $500 each. The pension fund is 
made up of one per cent. assessments on the 
salaries of all the instructors, to which is added 
annually a sum from the school funds equal 

one and one-half times as much as is con- 
tributed by the teachers. 

Dr. H. C. Bumpus, director of the American 
Museum of Natural History, is a member of 
the New Rochelle board of education. Dr. 
Bumpus has just received from Clark Univer- 
sity the degree of doctor of laws. He was the 
first graduate of Clark University to receive the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from the institu- 
tion. 

Topeka, Kans. Sanitary drinking fountains 
will be shortly placed in all public school build- 
ings. The board is acting under a new law for- 
bidding the use of common drinking cups. 

An agitation has been begun in Iowa for the 
publication of full and complete reports of all 
the meetings of school boards in the local press. 
The complaint is made in all parts of the state 
that the laws do not compel boards to publish a 
record of their actions and the taxpayer has no 
means of knowing how or where the money is 
being spent. The cost of maintaining the 
schools is in most communities the largest sin- 
gle item of expense for any department. In 
Des Moines the school board budget represents 
a greater amount than that of the entire city 
government. At the present time the publi- 
eation of the proceedings of county boards of 
control and of city councils is provided by law. 

Chicago, Ill. To protect the schools from 
discrimination in prices, the board has inserted 
the following clause in all new contracts for 
text books: “Should this book be sold or of- 
fered for sale in other cities or states at a lower 
price, this contract may be considered void, if 
the board of education so desires; or, if another 
edition of this book is sold at a lower price else- 
where, the board of education will be given the 
right to choose between the two editions.” 

New Orleans, La. The public night school 
sessions opened on Oct. 4 in eight buildings. 
The courses are about the same as last year, 
embracing English, grammar, language, read- 
ing, epelling, arithmetic, penmanship, history 
and geography, with one school including me 
chanical drawing, and another stenography, 
typewriting and bookkeeping. 

Oakland, Cal. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the president of the school board to 
devise a method of selecting teachers. It is de- 
sired to eliminate all personal and political in- 
fluence and to make merit the only factor de- 
termining the choice of instructors. 

Dr. Benjamin FE. Smith, editor-in-chief of 
the Century Dictionary, is a member of the 


hoard of edueation of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Peabody, Mass. The school committee has 
limited the attendance of first grade pupils to 
one session daily during the first term. One- 
half of each class will attend in the morning, 
the other half in the afternoon. Every four 
weeks the children will alternate between the 
sessions. It is held that the plan, by reducing 
the number of children under a teacher, will 
make possible more individual work and long 
“busy work” periods will be eliminated. 

Columbia, S. C. The South Carolina state 
board of education has voted to grant students 
of all high schools under its jurisdiction, whu 
receive fourteen credits, a diploma signed by 
the chairman, secretary and high school in- 
spector. The board has for some time worked 
to standardize the work of the high schools in 
accordance with the requirements of the Asso- 
ciation of Southern Colleges. These demand 
fourteen units for admission to their freshmen 
classes. 

The graduate of any high school can, under 
the board’s policy, secure the state board di- 
ploma provided the school actually does four- 
teen units of high school work. It is not re- 
quired that it receive state aid, for a number of 
the best city schools in the state are operating 
under special acts of the general assembly and 
not under the general school law. It will be 
interesting to see how many secondary schools 
will meet the requirements. 

Ossian Lang has announced his educational 
lectures for the season of 1909-1910. The titles 
cover eleven live questions. 

A special committee has been appointed by 
the general committee on school program of 
the Louisiana state teachers’ association to 
seck information and suggest the best plans for 
selecting school text books. The committee 
consists of Superintendent L. M. Favrot of St. 
Martinsville, and Reberta Newell of Natchi- 
toches. The committee will investigate meth- 
ods in vogue in all the states. It is expected 
that the conclusions arrived at will be presented 
to the legislature for enactment into law. 

Columbus, O. The board of education has 
changed the school year to include forty weeks, 
beginning the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in September. The school year is to 
be broken into two terms and includes no spring 
vacation. 

Chicago, Ill. In thirty-three public schools 
night classes open Oct. 18 for a term of eight 
weeks. In seven buildings high school subjects 
will be taught, in addition to the elementary 
branches. These schools will be devoted to in- 
dustrial subjects only for artisans and in one 
commercial branches will be offered. An ap- 
propriation exceeding $78,000 is available for 
instruction and supplies. 

The salaries of teachers of the primary grades 
of the publie schools of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
have been increased to $900 a year. 

Detroit, Mich. Under authority of a newly 
enacted law the board of health is excluding 
from the publie schools all children affected 
with “open” tuberculosis. “Closed” cases are 
also being rejected where it is believed to be 
for the best interests of the child. A special 
school with a modified course of study is 
planned. 


Medical inspection has been authorized in 
the publie schools of Evansville, Ind. Super- 
intendent F. W. Cooley has outlined the plan, 
which provides that one physician be assigned 








to each building. Daily calls to examine sus 
pected cases will be required. An annual gen 
eral examination of all children will be held. 

Mr. Charles C. Martin has been re-elected as 
secretary of the school board of Louisville, Ky. 

Austin, Tex. The department of: education 
recently completed tabulation of the scholastic 
census for the year, the tabulations showing 
there are 949,006 school children in Texas be- 
tween the ages of seven and seventeen. There 
are 386,332 white male children and 370,488 
female white school children, making a total 
of 756,770 white school children. There are 
95,725 male negro school children and 97,510 
females, making a total of 192,236 colored 
school children. According to the apportion 
ment of the state board of education the dis 
tricts and counties wherein these children ar 
reported will receive $6.25 per capita as an ap 
portionment for the coming year, the money to 
be used in the maintenance of the public 
schools. 


Convention of the Society for Promotion of 
Industrial Education. 

December 1st, 2d and 3d have been selected 
by the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education as the days upon which 
to hold their annual convention. The place si 
lected is Milwaukee. 

Every effort is being made to secure some of 
the most distinguished leaders in the indu 
trial, legislative and educational world for ad 
dresses and papers to be read at the convention 

An exhibition of trade school work from all 
over the United States will be one of the fea 
tures of the convention. 

State branches of the society have increased 
in number during the past year. Massachu 
setts and New York alone have more than 200 
members each enrolled on their lists. 

The society has just issued its Bulletin N 
9, which contains all the addresses delivered at 
the last annual convention held in Atlanta 


Secretary Twenty Years. 

We present on this page a portrait of Mr 
cs. Be Rodes, who has the distinction of havit 
served as secretary of the school board at Paris, 
Mo., during a period of twenty years. 

Mr. Rodes is a native of Ralls county, Mo 
and received his education in the district school 
and in Van Rensellaer academy. In 1868 lh 
was a member of the state legislature and in 
1896 was clected prosecuting attorney of Mon 
He served two terms. Mr. Rod 
is, in point of service, the oldest school official 
in his native state. 
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It is my desire that this somewhat discon- 
ccted paper be more of a discussion of the 
cneral subject than a formal presentation. 

In our form of government it is a safe con- 
ision to draw that all functions of school 
ards must not be too far removed from the 
ple. In other words, boards cannot go too 
r beyond the general public opinion in their 
rk and general educational progress. This 
true in all legislative and administrative 
inctions, for the people are the source of 
wer, 

Boards should be simply the representatives 
the people in school affairs. In many cities 
nd communities the boards mix in all the 
tty polities, such as trading teachers, jani- 
rial and other positions for favors in other 
partments of the local government. This is 
ne of the greatest evils today in school ad- 
nistration. Also, contracts are awarded, arch- 
ets are favored, inferior supplies are pur- 
ased; in fact, many more serious things are 


ne to curry favor with some political or per- 
nal friend. This bartering in school affairs 
absolutely criminal, and can only be stopped 
wise and judicious legislation. Even this 
unot be accomplished unless the personnel of 
school boards all over our country be raised 
a higher standard. Many seek position on 
school board not for the good they can do 
cir community, but for their own personal ad- 
ntage. Professional men, all kinds of con- 
ractors and mechanies, seek such places for 
prestige, power and prominence, thinking that 
» doing business will come their way. 


Old and New Duties. 
Sc..ool boards have many old functions which 
ould be eradicated and many new ones which, 
ntroduced, would greatly improve our school 
nditions. Would it not be possible for some 
mmission with power to act to formulate a 
king plan for all city school boards? Con- 
tions differ in various sections of our coun- 
hence nationalization would not produce 
best system. This might be done without 
tionalizing our school system. 
Our people all believe in local school admin- 
tration, and we can never hope to have a uni- 
rm edueational plan for our whole country; 
certain basie functions could be laid down 
r all school boards to follow. It might be 
cll to present a few thoughts which may be 
ew, or may be old in some places, but which 
‘le great majority of cities do not follow. 
Given an ideal school board in a fairly ideal 
mmunity, I would favor no legislation what- 
ever, but would give it absolute control. Tet 
the board, as oceasion arises, act as they see fit, 
nit always keeping in mind the highest wel- 
fare of the children of the locality. Many ad- 
vantages to children have been lost on account 
f restrictive legislation. 
Not being able to find in our country ideal 
ditions, but facing problems as they exist, 
ve must restrict by wise directive legislation. 
Wherever power is given, let it be very definite, 
0 that there can be no shirking of responsibil- 
ty; wherever duties are to be performed, let 
them be centralized and located at once; no 
passing of responsibility, no shifting of duties, 
nd no weak and indecisive actions permitted. 


Selection of Executive Officers. 
lirst—The first and most important function 
the selection of the administrator or the su- 

perintendent of schools. 

The board should by law be given full power 
0 select its executive head, not for a limited 
number of years, as is the prevailing custom, 
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but during good and efficient service. His 
power should be defined by law and not dele- 
gated to him by the school authorities. This 
delgation of power simply by rules and regula- 
tion of the educational boards has done much 
mischief and has hindered the school progress 
of many cities. Experience has taught that 
delegated power is worthless on account of the 
whims, the personality and the changing condi- 
tions when men of affairs are associated to- 
gether. A superintendent, on occasions, simply 
becomes a tool or is forced to resign. A man 
loves independence of action, for it broadens his 
horizon and causes him to arise to his great and 
noble work. All assistant superintendents should 
be absolutely selected by the executive head and 
their powers delegated to them by the appointive 
power, 

Second—The second function is the selec- 
tion, during competency, honesty and tact, of 
a business manager. 

In large cities he should be recognized as a 
man of large affairs, with a large salary fixed 
by law, so no disgruntled member of the board 
could have him removed or have his salary re- 
duced for not “standing in line.” 

In large cities the duties and responsibilities 
of the business manager should be fixed by law, 
but the responsibility of all his transactions 
should finally rest with the school board. 

Third—Next to the importance of the selec- 
tion of the superintendent is the selection of 
teachers. 

The Teaching Force. 

This function should not rest with the school 
board, but with the superintendent. Many 
places try this in a half-hearted way by re- 
quiring the board to approve his selections. 
This I do not favor, but by law would give the 
executive head this power of selection and hold 
him directly responsible. 

A plan should be adopted by city charter, or 
legislative enactment—as near an ideal system 
as could be devised—governing and controlling 
the superintendent as to the manner in which 
he selects his teachers. It is to be assumed 
that he must faithfully and honestly carry out 
the plan with high ideals and noble purpose. 
What a great work for him to perform! What 
a sacred duty is his! He must arise to this 
great responsibility or vacate his office. 

It is not for this paper to discuss any plan 
for selection of teachers, as this function does 
not, in my opinion, belong to the scope of this 
theme. 

Fourth—Nothing will do more harm to the 
teaching force, nothing will destroy honest ef- 
fort, efficiency and noble endeavor more than 
the promotion of the unworthy over the fairly 
competent and average teacher. This function 
of promotion, which is now entirely in the 
hands of the board, and which has worked such 
havoc in many communities of our country, 
should be taken away. Just to whom this should 
be given, just how it should be done, is a very 
serious problem, and one in which I hesitate to 
offer any suggestion. 

In order to be consistent in this discussion 
this most important work should be given to 
the superintendent. A plan should be worked 
out after consulting with some of the principals 
having high ideals. The scheme could then be 
adopted by the board, and after trial and experi- 
ence enacted in a law or the city charter, so 
that no subsequent board could radically change 
the system. Teachers all like fair play, and 
when they realize that hard work, honest effort 
and conscientious duty will find reward, then 
will the force look steadily upward and onward. 


Destroy unworthy promotions in a school sys- 
tem and you destroy the cancerous growth 
which is now eating at the vitals of the educa- 
tional progress of many cities. 

Fifth—Equally important with promotion is 
the dismissal of teachers. This function should 
rest entirely with the board, after charges have 
been filed and presented by the superintendent. 
No teacher should be dismissed without just 
cause. In case of retirement with an annuity, 
the board should have power to retire absolutely, 
provided the annuity has been fixed by law. 
All transfers, the changing from grade to grade, 
should be absolutely left with the superintend- 
ent. The approval of the board should not be 
required. 

Miscellaneous Duties. 

Sixth—The awarding of all contracts for eur- 
rent supplies and the erection of buildings 
should be a function of the school board. In 
some cities these responsibilities are distributed 
to their legislative commissions, which is bad, 
for here again responsibility is divided. In 
large cities the business manager should have 
power to select architects and all assistants, 
subject to approval by the board. No school 
building should be finally erected without the 
approval of the superintendent of schools. The 
tendency of all boards is to create many depart- 
ments, thus increasing the cost of administra- 
tion and destroying effectiveness. 

Seventh—In recent years many worthy move- 
ments have been carried into effect for the gen- 
eral welfare of the child. For some unaccount- 
able reason these worthy objects have been taken 
from the school administration and placed un- 
der some high sounding commission or some 
new titled office. 

It should be the function of school boards 
to have under their control all playgrounds, so 
that intelligent direction could lead from the 
classroom to the playground. Play could be 
made an important part of our regular school 
system, but to place grounds under the park or 
playground commission is absolutely wrong and 
opposed to all educational progress. 

Reform schools of all kinds dealing with de- 
linquents and defectives should be placed in the 
hands of local school boards or under the di- 
reetion of state boards of education. 

The enforcement of compulsory education, 
even including the juvenile court, should be a 
function of the board of education. Child labor 
is surely an educational matter and should be 
so considered and placed. In fact, all the things 
connected with child life should be correlated 
and connected together. The people should 
awaken to their responsibility and take the 
child and give him a well directed training un- 
der one general management, under one scheme 
of education, and a well directed plan looking 
toward the future welfare of the state and na- 
tion. 

In conclusion, school boards should be small. 
elected (if possible, at a special election). Have 
a few meetings, simply to legislate on important 
duties. In fact, if a comprehensive scheme 
based on this discussion were planned, the 
board would become a legislative body of the 
municipality. We need reform based on broad 
and general principles, in order to perfect our 
city school systems and give to our children 
what they richly deserve. 








Chattanooga, Tenn. The salary schedule has 
been so amended by the board as to increase the 
maximum salary of principals in buildings of 
twenty rooms to $175 per month. In the past 
the highest figure has been $150. 













Superintendents. 


Art Education. 

The federal government provides no part of 
the upward of $11,500,000 expended yearly for 
art instruction in this country, as outlined in 
the recent statistical report of Henry T. Bailey 
to the United States bureau of education, but 
Massachusetts is a leader in this branch of edu- 
cation. 

Drawing is now required by legislative enact- 
ment as a part of the course of study in twelve 
of the forty-eight states. It is approved by the 
state authorities and promoted by means of 
instruction in state normal schools, in summer 
schools, and in state and county institutions, 
by teachers’ examinations, by official courses, 
and by school documents in thirty-one others, 
making a total of forty-three states actively in- 
terested in the subject. In ten of these states 
scholarships are maintained in art educational 
institutions, other than normal schools, at an 
annual expenditure of more than $100,000; and 
in eighteen of these drawing and various handi- 
crafts are included in the courses in reformatory 
institutions at an estimated cost of about $40,- 
000 per year. 

Two of the states, Massachusetts and New 
York, says Mr. Bailey, employ state supervisors 
of art instruction at a yearly outlay of $3,000 
each. These men are employed as agents to 
promote art instruction within their respective 
commonwealths. They visit the cities and towns, 
inspect schools, discuss methods, advise courses 
of study, supervise instruction in drawing and 
handicraft in common schools, gather informa- 
tion relative to their specialty and publish an- 
nual reports under the direction of the state 
boards of education. 

“One state,” he continues, “Massachusetts, 
maintains a state normal art school at an ex- 
pense of about $34,000. This school was estab- 
lished by act of legislature in 1873. It is the 
alma mater not only of some of the foremost 
men in art education and in the artistic profes- 
sions, but in a very real sense of many of the 
foremost art educational institutions of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Bailey also tells about the growth of pub- 
lic interest in art and of co-operative work 
among school children. In the latter branch 
Massachusetts again took the lead in the move 
ment for school room decoration, led by Charles 
C. Perkins and John D. Philbrick, as far back 
as 1870, which, however, attracted little atten- 
tion until 1892, when Ross Turner, “the father 
of schoolroom decoration,” began his campaign 





of education and the movement spread rapidly 
throughout the entire country. 





W. H. BROWNSON 
Portiand, Me 
Died September 6th 


WALTER H. SMALL 
Providence, R I 
Died September 15th 
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A Function of the County Superintendent. 
A professional function to be considered of 


great importance by the county superintendent 
relates to the selection of teachers. After all, 
it is the teachers that are to educate the chil- 
dren. The vast machinery of the public school 
system has been organized for but one pur- 
pose—to furnish to each child in the state a 
competent, faithful teacher. It is for this pur- 
pose that buildings, comfortable and conven- 
ient, are erected; that books, apparatus, libra- 
ries, museums and other forms of equipment 
are supplied, and that school boards and super- 
intendents are given authority in the manage- 
ment and supervision of schools. Now, the se- 
lection of the teacher, being of primary impor- 
tance, should be controlled by some individual 
or individuals who have accurate knowledge of 
the necessary professional qualification. It is 
a far more difficult thing to decide upon the 
competency of the teacher than upon the worth 
of a domestic animal, and yet what man is there 
who, if he has not devoted considerable time to 
the scientific study of the atiatomy of the horse, 
for example, would be willing to pass expert 
judgment upon the animal or would be willing 
to entertain the idea of swapping horses with a 
professional horse-trader ? 

It would possibly not be advisable for the 
county superintendent to select outright all the 
teachers to work under his supervision; but cer- 
tainly the several school boards in his county 
should look to him for advice in this matter, 
and I believe it would be in the nature of sound 
economy and sound morals if each board would 
request that the superintendent nominate the 
teachers. I believe that here is an opportunity 
for the dissemination of some wholesome truths 
to members of school boards in urban, as well 
as in rural, communities. The schools will be 
increased immeasurably in their efficiency when 
our school boards everywhere recognize the fact 
that the selection of teachers falls in the realm 
of the professional expert, and when they are 
willing, and when they even demand, that this 
professional service be rendered by the profes- 
sional expert.—W. S. Sutton, University of 
Texas. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Merrill, Wis. A commercial course has been 
introduced in the high school. 

William H. Brownson, for five years super- 
intendent of schools at Portland, Me., died Sept. 
6 after an illness of seven months. Mr. Brown 
son was a native of Maine and at the time of 
his death was fifty-five years of age. He was 
for many years a newspaper man and served in 
various editorial capacities on the Portland Ad- 
vertiser. Previous to accepting the superintend- 
ency he was for fourteen years a member of the 
local school committee. 

Roswell, N. M. The school board has au- 
thorized Supt. M. H. Brasher to purchase all 
supplies used during the remainder of the 
school year, without further authority. The 
action of the board was taken in the interest 
of expediency and efficiency. 

Dr. Albert Leonard, superintendent of schools 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., received the degree of 
doctor of letters from the University of Ohio, 
at the commencement in June. 

W. J. Sutherland of St. Paul has been chosen 
president of the state normal school at Platte- 
ville, Wis., in place of John W. Livingston, re- 
cently resigned. 

Mr. Sutherland is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, class of ’02—since a graduate 
student, taking his M. A. degree within the 
past year. Since his graduation in 1902, he 
has engaged in teaching, the past year being 
principal of the training schools of St. Paul. 





FRANK HENRY SELDEN 
Director of Manual! Training, State Normal] Schoo! 
Valley City. N. D. 


A Pioneer in Manual Training. 

This month we present a picture of one of 
the pioneers in manual training work. Few of 
those engaged in this line have to their credit 
actual teaching of school woodwork as early as 
1889. That Mr. Selden has not sooner come 
into notice as an aggressive instructor is due 
to the fact that after a brief period of teach 
ing he donned the cap and overalls for the pur 
pose of graduating from the school of experi 
ence in industrial work. Probably no other in 
structor has taken so complete and thorough a 
course in industry as has the subject of this 
sketch. 

It is not a case of having worked at various 
trades, but of a deliberate and carefully planned 
course in practical mechanics paralleled 
throughout with thorough study of books and a 
good deal of work in teaching during off-hours 
and evenings. 

With this as a foundation, preceded by a 
normal school course at Edinboro, Pa., whil 
Prof. J. A. Cooper was giving to that school a 
reputation for thorough, broad and aggressive 
work, it is not surprising that Mr. Selden 
should now be one of the most aggressive as 
well as one of the most successful of manual 
training instructors. 

For the past five years he has been at the 
University of Chicago teaching woodwork in 
the high school and also giving instruction to 
such school of education and university pupils 
as elected to take his work. 

It is largely because of the success of this 
normal instruction that he has been ealled to 
Valley City, N. D., as director of manual train 
ing in the state normal school. Those who 
know of his very successful work with normal 
pupils will see for Valley City a bright future 
in the best line of manual training. 

Naturally such a broad preparation leads to 
a broad knowledge of the work. <A professional 
teacher, a thorough, practical workman and a 
broad minded, publie spirited citizen, these 
qualities have resulted in the developing of a 
system of manual training strongly educational, 
combined with a practical value far in advance 
of that generally realized. On another page of 
this issue will be found an article from Mr. 
Selden on the latest developments in school 
shop work. 


Melrose, Mass. The school board has elected 
John H. Anthony, superintendent of schools of 
sraintree, to fill the vacancy cause by the res- 
ignation of F. Hf. Nickerson. 

Tacoma, Wash. The school board has dis- 
continued the practice of selling text books to 
the pupils of the public schools. The local deal- 
ers will attend to the trade. 


Saat 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE AND EFFICIENCY 


ARTHUR E. BENNETT, Dean, Department of Pedagogy, Upper Iowa University, Fayette, lowa 


To foster child growth in accordance with the 
laws of his own nature; to treat him as a spir- 
itual entity without sacrificing his physical 
health; to secure mental attainment through 
studies which furnish appropriate stimulus to 
thought; to develop all of the latent forces of 
body and of mind without the unnecessary loss 
of energy or the arrest or prematurity of de- 
velopment; to condition his school career so that 
his thinking is quickened and deepened and his 
vitality augmented—these are some of the ele- 
ments to be considered as fundamental in the 
determination of school efficiency. 

The school must deal with the child as it 
finds him. Its efficiency is largely conditioned 
by his individual coefficient, which involves 
forces largely beyond the sphere of its influ- 
ence or control. Insufficient sleep, the lack of 
a wholesome dietary, poor clothing, unnatural 
home government and control, vicious confmu- 
nity influences, weak antecedents and bad ac- 
quired characteristics conspire to predetermine 
a weakling, if not a defective. 

The Scope of School Hygiene. 

School hygiene seeks to unite nature and nur- 
ture in the task of conserving the child’s pow- 
ers for appropriate reactions in the development 
if his potentialities. This -involves the con- 
sideration of both physical and mental hygiene. 
While they are correlates, both need to be stud- 
ied that these relations may be harmoniously 
‘continued. The mind must not be forced at the 
expense of the vegetative processes. The hy- 
ciene of the body has received more attention 
than the hygiene of the mind. In a practical 
way it has been demonstrated that the efficiency 

f the school largely depends upon the charac- 
ter of the school plant. The location and the 
structure of the schoolhouse; its seating, heat- 
ing, lighting, equipment, sanitation and care 
have received attention in our more progressive 
ommunities. ‘This is one of the sanest steps 

f advancement in the educational progress of 
the last few years. Courses in school hygiene 
are being offered in teachers’ colleges and the 
physical welfare of the child is receiving consid 
eration commensurate to its demands. 

These courses in hygiene should be so extend- 
ed as to include the study of children’s diseases ; 
the symptoms, period of incubation, duration 
and methods of dealing with school infections; 
how to disinfect the buildings and what shall 
be done to prevent the spread of contagions 
should be given attention. Time also may be 
well spent in covering the field of the preven- 
tion of accidents and the application of first 
aids in injuries and accidents. In brief, all 
that bears upon the individual physical well 
being of the student, contributing toward his 
vrowth, development and resisting power be- 
long to such courses. This implies, also, an 
iequaintance with the value and forms of phy- 
sical training; the place of play, manual train- 
ing, gymnastics and athletics in the field of edu- 
cation. Physical health is a good asset, and all 
that contributes toward the making of healthy 
animals out of the infants of the school world 
contributes toward efficiency. 

There is a growing interest in the study of 
inental hygiene as an economic consideration in 
chool work. This has been awakened by the 
tudy of overpressure and fatigue. These in- 
vestigations have given us insight into the com- 
plexity of the problem involved in the educa- 
tion of a human being. Pedagogy has been ad- 
vanced to a science. The child-study move- 
ment aroused interest everywhere, in that con- 
crete thing, the child. Parents took up the dis- 
cussion and teachers have profited in the criti- 


cisms made upon the work of the school. It 
has been found that school conditions, rather 
than overstudy, are responsible for the child’s 
diminishing returns. The steps are unhygienic 
conditions, overfatigue, strain, disease or or- 
ganic defect. 

The Teacher’s Part. 

Mental hygiene involves the hygienes of 
school control. The government may contrib- 
ute toward thinking efficiency or it may retard, 
if not quite prevent, thinking. The factor 
which determines wholesomeness or unwhole- 
someness is the personality of the teacher. The 
worth of the school is measured by the worth of 
the teacher. His personality dominates its 
spirit, infusing buoyancy of tone and working 
interest, or reducing it to a monotonous rou- 
tine of repressive exercises. The teacher will 
inspire or repress sooner than any other factor. 
If he be noisy, irritable, petulant, nagging, 
overbearing or mechanical the effect is at once 
apparent. His quality of voice, his mental, 
emotional and physical movements are inter- 
preted and felt by the school. Dr. Ludwig’s 
experiment in the Teachers’ Training College 
at Dumstardt led him to conclude that it is not 
the instruction but the instructor which pro- 
duces the burdening of a school hour. 

An authority implied, not self-imposed; an 
attitude of expressive endeavor instead of re- 
pressive effort; the feeling of a friendly, sym- 
pathetic, personally interested helpfulness go 
far toward producing working effectiveness. 
The school is a working organism, and the less 
the friction between its parts, the greater its po- 
tentiality. It is a spiritual as well as a tem- 
poral democracy. Its government and control 
should be participative rather than prescribed. 
It must be set up in the hearts of the pupils. 
The child must be brought into right relations 
when it is found that he lacks the free, sponta- 
neous attitude so essential for good work. In 
so doing the process should be orderly, naturally 
and sympathetically carried out. Threatening, 
the promised and postponed punishment add in- 
sult to injury, arousing base contemplations, 
poisoning the mind and the body, diverting 
channels of energy from work to worry, from 
the spirit which quickens into life to the spirit 
which rankles and kills. Working efficiency 
implies harmonious schoolroom activity. 

The Arrangement of Studies. 

School efficiency is promoted by the adapta- 
tion of the curriculum to the needs and capac- 
ity of the pupil. Causes of breakdown are found 
in the tendency to push children through a 
school prescription for which by nature and 
training they are mentally unfitted. The sub- 
ject matter should be neither too hard nor too 
easy. The former confuses; the latter stulti- 
fies. But the mind should be stimulated to ac- 
tivity by the next appropriate object of thought, 
differing in content in that it should require 
effort, and yet so related to past thinking that 
useless confusion and expenditure of energy is 
not lost upon it. Activities should be exercised 
in the order of their development. In nerve 
impulse, from lower to higher levels of func- 
tioning; from fundamental to accessory, in 
motor activity; from sense perception through 
memory and imagination up to reason, in men- 
tation. Genetically considered, the educational 
value of the curriculum depends upon the de- 
gree to which it ministers to the growth of the 
child’s activities in keeping within the order 
of their evolution. 

Maximal working effectiveness is secured 
through effort with interest. Imitation, inter- 
est and effort are the three impelling forces 


which direct the energies in the successive 
stages of the maturing process. They are sup- 
plemental and complemental forces. Imitation 
without interest is blind, non-selective. Effort 
without interest is wasteful. Interest without 
effort is playful. Interested effort is economic 
efficiency. 

The method of presentation, objective and 
illustrative, teaching, variety and zest in treat- 
ment, appropriate emotional stimulus, and the 
variation of the subjects of study to correspond 
with the seasonal changes are valuable consid- 
erations. A very important element in mental 
hygiene is the variation of the school exercises 
in the formulation of the daily program. It 
has been estimated that a saving of one school 
year in ten in the schocl life may be made by 
this means alone. The various systems of fa- 
tigue measurements, and the facts more or less 
observable in teaching experience, a study of the 
localization of cerebral functions and the daily 
rhythm, give evidence of the value of arrang- 
ing an economic working relationship between 
the several subjects of study. Recuperative 
studies are those which go to extremes in ac- 
tivity. The stimulation of any given area tends 
to call into activity correlated areas. The 
teaching of algebra immediately after arith- 
metic stimulates the same cerebral activities, so 
that recovery from fatigue must come from 
involving extremes, such as going from mathe- 
matics to manual training, or from language 
training to drawing. Non-writing subjects 
should come between two which require written 
treatment. This prevents the overfatigue of 
local areas, allowing the ptomaines to become 
dissipated and eliminated before the organism 
suffers in consequence of the overtaxation. This 
fact constitutes one of the fundamental argu- 
ments in favor of motor activities in school 
education, not alone that mental and physical 
reactions are mutually educative, but that with- 
in normal limits they are mutually recuperative. 

A study of the daily rhythm and of the fa- 
tigue content of the several subjects of study 
unites in placing the more difficult studies in 
the forenoon and the less diffieult subjects in 
the afternoon. The vital processes reach their 
highest tonicity at about ten o’clock in the 
morning. Thereafter is a gradual decline, with 
a partial recovery at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. When the child comes to school at 
nine in the morning his vital forces are on the 
ascendency and at their best to undertake the 
more formal and exacting studies of the cur- 
riculum. From nine to eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon are the best working hours of the 
day. The formal study of grammar and arith- 
metic should come between these hours from 
the fact that they are the least interesting in 
per se and the mind is freer to direct the atten- 
tion toward their mastery. This leaves the less 
fatiguing subjects to articulate with these, 
the more mechanical exercises following in the 
afternoon. 

Examinations and Written Work. 

School hygiene condemns the formal exami- 
nation in the elementary school. Tests as a 
part of the regular school exercises are desir- 
able and necessary. But there is no exercise so 
oppressive and exacting as the formal test. The 
worry of anticipation and the consequent cram- 
ming and restlessness are devitalizing in the 
extreme. Promotions may be made upon cri- 
teria just as valid and reliable and not so tax- 
ing upon the pupil. Emotional natures are 
wrought to such a pitch as to incapacitate for 
thinking. It is only the child of extraordinary 
ability that is not overdepressed by such exac- 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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MOVEMENTS IN EDUCATION. 

The immense wealth of educational litera- 
ture and its technical nature bewilder and 
confuse the average school board member. Un- 
less he has much patience and time, indeed, 
he rarely is able to formulate in his 6wn mind 
the leading movements and tendencies for ed- 
ucational progress. 

In this connection Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown has written an illuminating statement 
of the forces which are making American 
effort for education effective and which bid 
fair to leave an impress on the educational 
history of the nation. He divides these agen- 
cies into seven distinct movements: 

First—The organization of special state ed- 
ucation commissions. Eleven such commis- 
sions have come into existence and are at pres- 
ent engaged in the work of formulating recom- 
mendations for the revision of existing state 
education laws and in other ways contributing 
to the improvement of state education systems 
and studying the particular educational needs 
of particular localities. 

Second—The public school campaign now in 
progress in most of the southern states. Com- 
missioner Brown says of this campaign: “It 
is indeed one of the most striking educational 
movements of our time and is making a chap- 
ter of surpassing human interest in the history 
of American civilization.” 

Third—The tendency toward the standard- 
ization of American education. Many leaders 
in widely- different fields have turned to the 
effort to raise the standards of their several 
kinds of education and to give those standards 
more exact definition. Certain practical needs 
rather than sheer devotion to intrinsic excel- 
lence have made this a real movement at this 
time. 

Fourth—The conference of the chief school 
officers of the several states and territories 
held in Washington. This conference made 
clear the aim of the national office to accom- 
plish its work through the rendering of assist- 
ance to the state offices and showed a strong 
disposition on the part of the state offices to 
strengthen the national office. 

Fifth—The increased importance attached 
to the value of industrial education, which 
may be divided into three branches—agricul- 
ture, domestic economy and the trades—and 
the movement for getting appropriations to 
establish agricultural schools and courses. 

Sixth—The organizing of voluntary educa- 
tional associations and the interest taken by 
these associations in educational affairs and 
the practical good which they have accom- 
plished. These associations have increased in 
number and importance and exert a growingly 
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great influence over educational matters. Par- 
ticularly noticeable is their success in securing 
remedial legislation. 

Seventh—The growing momentum of the 
movement for international education. While 
there have been a number of international ed- 
ucational congresses, more intimate interna- 
tional educational relationships are being 
formed by the interchange of teachers and pu- 
pils between universities and colleges of this 
country and those of other nations. 


THE VALUE OF HEALTH AND LIFE. 

The progress which science is making in the 
direction of insuring health and comfort and 
the prolongation of life is well illustrated in 
the efforts now being made by experts in the 
universities of the east. 

They begin by estimating the dollars and 
cents value of health and the cost of disease, 
or rather preventable disease. Figuring the 
value of a normal span of life, attended by 
vigor and strength, the economic loss result- 
ing from errors causing illness and death is 
appalling. The mere loss of time through 
enforced idleness, aside from the cost of hos- 
pital and medical service, based upon the aver- 
age value of a human life, is a fabulous one. 
Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale estimates that the 
loss in New York City alone for a period of 
four years amounts to $166,000,000. The hu- 
man pain and suffering caused by illness and 
the sorrow caused by death are an _ inesti- 
mable factor. 

The remedy is sought in the school and the 
home. Healthful housing and proper food 
are the basis of solution. Under the former 
come the problems of ventilation and clean 
air. The experts believe that the school is the 
center from which must radiate the knowledge 
and training in the things that make for health 
and for sanitary conditions. 

The infusion of fresh air into a schoolhouse 
has been found to be insufficient. The remov- 
al of dangerous dust germs was a problem still 
to be met. But in recent years this problem, 
too, has been solved. American ingenuity 
and enterprise have evolved devices that re- 
move all dust and filth, as well as the poison- 
ous odors which lodge in walls and crevices, 
with marvelous effectiveness. It is an achieve- 
ment which not only speaks well for the in- 
ventive genius of modern times, but augurs 
well for the health and vitality of future gen- 
erations. 

It is not within the province of this article 
to discuss in detail any of the devices now em- 
ployed in the removal of dust, except perhaps to 
point out the fact that there are some excellent 
devices and many worthless ones. School au- 
thorities contemplating the installation of air 
cleaning devices—and there can be no doubt 
as to the desirability of doing so—should dis- 
criminate carefully between the cheap, clap- 
trap toys and the substantial apparatus. The 
former is cheap at the start and expensive in 
the end. The latter involves a larger invest- 
ment at the start, but proves utilitarian and 
satisfactory in the end. 

The fact that the experts in hygiene and 
sanitation are calling attention to the value of 
health and of human life, together with the 
further fact that the inventive mind has pro- 
duced effective protective agencies, should 
prove both a gratifying and suggestive ten- 
dency to wide-awake and progressive school 
authorities. 


THE SCHOOL BOOK BEGGAR. 

A species of petty graft which obtains in 
school circles in a systematic and persistent 
manner is the free sample book nuisance. The 
professional beggars are rarely discussed in the 
educational press, yet they exist in numbers 
and manipulate their blackmailing operations 
so deftly as to baffle the shrewdest publisher 
and bookman. Many of these tireless book 
collectors can point to a valuable library of 
choice educational literature. Far more, how- 
ever, can tell, if they would, of checks received 
for consignments of books shipped to the deal 
ers. 

The exceedingly liberal spirit of American 
publishers and the fierce rivalry between com- 
peting houses offer the book pirate ample op- 
portunity to ply his craft. Every proposed 
change in books, every county institute and 
every convention permit him to secure his 
booty, through the old pretext of helping the 
publishers’ books. 

In‘ Germany and other sections of Europe 
hooks sent to educational authorities for ex- 
amination are either returned to the publisher, 
at the latter’s expense, or they are paid for 
The privilege of examining the book is its own 
reward. The system in vogue in this country 
is an expensive burden on the publisher, which, 
ultimately, falls upon the persons who buy 
school books—the parents of school children 
or, in free book communities, on the public. 
In any event, the free book grafter is a nui- 
sance who ought to be discouraged, even 
though he cannot be punished. 


THE PRIVATE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 

“Eighth grade graduates should, primarily, 
be encouraged to attend the high school. The 
should be shown the value of mental develop- 
ment and in every way impressed with the ne 
cessity of higher education. If after an hon- 
est endeavor the boy or girl is unwilling, or if 
poverty demands that the child join the bread 
winners of the family, the reason for the exist- 
ence of the business school may be explained 
and its place defined among the educational 
institutions of our American cities.” 

This was a sentiment recently expressed }\ 
the head of a properly called “business insti 
tute.” It voiced the feelings of a small num- 
ber of commercial school proprietors who ap 
preciate keenly their own place and mission 
and who quietly are contributing valuable aid 
to the business life and activity of this coun 
try. It was a sentiment not overflowing with 
commercialism, selfishness or greed, but a sen- 
timent unequivocally intended for the best in- 
terest of the American school children. 

Unfortunately this sentiment does not pre 
vail among all commercial schools of large 
and small cities. Heads of many of these 
schools with less education than the children 
they purport to instruct can see only in every 
eighth grade pupil a prospective tuition fee. 
Long before the student has become a graduate 
an attempt is made to pledge girls and boys to 
one or other institution. Broad promises, cut 
rate tuition, cheap books and good positions 
are the chief arguments advanced. A sleek 
solicitor working on the prejudices and senti- 
ment of poor laborers opens a road to elysium 
for the son or daughter. An ill-advised sig- 
nature and a part-payment of tuition bind a 
poor family to an institution which after six 
months, when the actual graduation has taken 
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id A suggestion for settling the Cook-Peary Interesting times in the Cleveland, O., 
is controversy. The spelling board pares a few more words. Board of Education. 
e 
place, is regretted but paid—sometimes under the aid of special commercial schools, must all, it will necessitate a man whose honesty 
De threat of law. rise to larger things by first filling unpreten- and strength of character are such that he can 
“i The American press and public have for tious and menial positions. dominate the situation and bring a recalci- 
Tr, several years without objection tolerated this ee ener trant constructor to time. 
r nefarious practice. The one silenced by prom- SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLHOUSE a eee 
- ises of advertising, the other too indulgent - arene eran THE TREND IN VOCATIONAL 
ry and uninformed to express resentment have he school board of St. Paul, Minn., has TRAINING. 
left the adjustment to time or some other appropriated the sum of $15,000 for the em- Developments in the movement for indus- 
ss (ana aban ik dee Win etait te ten coebenehs ployment of clerks of the works to supervise trial education during the past few months in- 
x 7 every portion of the construction of two new dicate clearly that the new form of instruction 
on evolution of the country. With the employ- high schools and several elementary schools. is designed to prepare privates in the great 
e. ment of several new methods of solicitation, ‘The sum thus to be spent amounts to 114 per army of workers and not captains or generals. 
1i t has become necessary that the attention of cent of the total cost of the proposed buildings The vocational or trade school is not to be a 
en superintendents of schools and members of and is a generous allowance. stepping stone to the technical college, but is 
boards of education, who must necessarily Money thus spent is well invested and in- to prepare boys for the workshop. 
know and advise on business or commercial sures not only good and honest materials, but In Boston the school committee has ordered 
ye institutions, be directed to the distinction be- also safe and careful construction work. It a complete change in the policy of the Boys’ 
I; tween the good and the bad. obviates the laxity and slipshod methods that High School for Industrial Arts, whose stu- 
‘ With the dropping of 75 per cent of the *T@ common in public work, makes the school dents have for a dozen years been prepared to 
. sr ages rs nq boards secure in the knowledge that buildings enter a school of technology. The courses are 
P eighth grade graduates who ought to attend 1. what they were planned and contracted to now laid out so that the students may take 
- the high school the superintendent of schools 1, We need not mention that such inspection their place as trained workmen immediately 
mn- and school board members must know which wij] jnsure the long life of a schoolhouse, will upon graduation. They will not have a slice 
if is the best, which the second best, and which obviate the necessity for repairs, ete. Inevery of an engineering education, but a complete 
id is the poorest business school in his commu- city and village the results of the absence of trade training. 
st- nity. A knowledge of teachers, methods, able inspection can be pointed out. Every The co-operative shop and school courses 
ed heads and course of instruction is within the school official can call to mind a building in which have just been opened in Columbus, 
nal possibility of every educator. With this in- Which the contractor, to use a vulgar expres- Chicago, Freeport, Ill., and other cities clearly 
formation at hand. the feeling toward the best Sion, “skinned the job.” indicate a tacit acceptance of this same idea 
b business institution can be made to permeate It is the duty of every school board to pro- on the part of educators. . 
a a ae F vide adequate inspection in the erection of It seems to be well worth trying out. If the 
sti the entire school system. Quietly and with- a vac som ed : ; - - # 
% . new school buildings. That means not only public school is to give all boys the completest 
m out ostentation, it can be shaped away from ty hire men, but to get competent, honest possible training to make them good and use- 
Ap the institution employing pernicious solicitors en, In a structure of any size it will re- ful citizens, it must take care of those who 
ion toward the best and most high minded. It quire an engineer who can test materials and by inclination, natural ability and force of 
aid can be inculeated with the thought that neces- whose knowledge of construction methods is circumstances will enter the trades and indus- 
wn sity will create an army of workers who, with such that he cannot be hoodwinked. Above _ tries. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, BRECKENRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Architect for the Board of Education 
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Disinfecting School Rooms. 

(he Kansas state board of health has pre- 

red directions for disinfecting school rooms. 

ey are intended to assist school boards in 
paring their buildings for fall opening. 

In preparing the rooms for disinfection the 

, ird suggests that windows, doors, registers, 
nings into chimneys, key holes and all other 
rtures through which air can pass shall be 
led. In other words, the rooms should be 
le as air tight as possible. 

\ll surfaces should be exposed as much as 
ble, closet doors opened and their contents, 
ther with the contents of drawers, re 
ed, seattered about, and the drawers left 

so as to expose all sides in short, the 
and its contents so disposed as to secure 
access of the gas to all parts as fully as 
ble, Upon this preparation largely de 
ls the thoroughness of the disinfection. 

(he disinfective materials found most effi 

at the same time inexpensive, and the 

s most highly recommended by the Kansas 

ard are: Formalin 40 per cent and perman 
ate of potash. One pint of the formalin 
tion together with seven and_ one-half 
ces of permanganate is sufficient to disin- 
1,000 eubie feet of air space, Earthen jars 
tin containers should be used for holding 
solution. 

\fter the preparation of the room, a three 
nm jar for say one pint of the formalin so 
nm should be warmed; it is best to wrap 
jar or tin containers with asbestos to re 

n the heat. Then for 1,000 cubic feet of air 
ce, put seven and one-half ounces of perman 

nate into the container and pour over this 
pint of the formalin solution and beat a 

retreat, closing and sealing the place of 
The temperature of the room should be 

it 70 degrees. Active boiling takes place 
the jars from the chemical action between 
naterials. The gas thus generated is not 
irious to any furnishings of the room. The 
should remain sealed for four or five 

rs to make the fumigation perfect. Mois 
in the room makes the disinfection mor 
tual. This may be secured by placing a 
f boiling water in the room a little while 

mixing the disinfecting materials 
lor large rooms find approximately the an 
ce and use one pint of the formalin and 
en and one-half ounces of permanganate fo 
1,000 cubie feet. For containers a number 
the above jars may be used or a single jar 
from five to eight gallons capacity. As a 
caution against boiling over the top, the con 
ner may be placed in a tub or large pan. 
Before oceupying the rooms thus disinfected, 
ild be thoroughly aired and all woodwork 
ished off with hot water. 
A new medical inspection law of interest is 
i effect in the state of Maine. 
The first section of the act provides that the 
hool committee of every city and town shall 
point one or more school physicians and shall 
ign one to the medical inspection of not 
er 1,000 pupils of the publie schools within 
| city or town, and shall provide them with 
proper facilities for the performance of 

r duties as pre scribed in the act, provided, 

| vever, that the said committee has been so 

thorized by vote of the town at regular town 

eting or at a special town meeting called 
that purpose. The succeeding sections of 

act are as follows: 

Section 2. Every school physician shall make 
prompt examination and diagnosis of all chil 
ren referred to him as hereinafter provided, 

il such further examination of teachers, jan- 

tors and school buildings as in his opinion the 
rotection of the health of the pupils may re- 
lire, 

Section 8. The pupils so examined by school 
hysicians when treatment is necessary shall 











JULIAN MITCHELL SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, S. ¢ 
See page 12 Mr. J. F. Leitner, Architect, Wilmington. N. ( 
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not be referred to the school physicians for shall be referred to the regular family physi- 
such treatment except the school physician be cian of such pupil through the parents or guar- 
the regular family physician of such pupil, but = dian. 
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JULIAN MITCHELL SCHOOL. 

Simplicity, dignity and usefulness have been 
the leading ideas emphasized by Architect J. F. 
Leitner in designing the Julian Mitchell school 
at Charleston, S. C. The result is an econom- 
ical, sanitary and beautiful building that will 
bear favorable comparison with the finest ex- 
amples of modern American school archi- 
tecture. 

The exterior is a pleasing, simple adaptation 
of the classic Ionic, worked up in red brick 
and Bedford stone. The general shape of the 
building is a huge “T.,” the auditorium form- 
ing the stem of the letter. 

Resting on concrete footings, all walls are 
built of brick and stone. Floors are of semi- 
fireproof construction, surfaced with hard 
maple. All walls are finished in hard plaster. 
The wood trim is oak, stained dark green, and 
finished in dull wax. 

The basement is equally divided between the 
boys and girls. Six large rooms afford space 
for play, at present, and are arranged that 
manual training or domestic science equipment 
can readily be installed. The toilet rooms are 
placed underneath the assembly hall and have 
entrances from the main hall and from the 
school yard. 

The building contains sixteen classrooms, 
four seating 40 pupils each, four seating 45 
pupils each, and four seating 50, a total of 740. 
Each room is arranged to be lighted from the 
rear or from the left and rear. Bookcases are 
built into the walls in each room. The chalk 
boards are green. 

The cloakrooms are provided with the usual 
hooks and have umbrella stands with drains 
running to the basement. 

The corridor arrangement is simple, and four 
stairways are conveniently located at the ends 
and in the center of the building. Drinking 
fountains and foot-warmers are in each of the 
halls. 

On the first floor, flanking the main en- 
trance, there is an office for the principal and 
a room for the teachers. Each has a wardrobe 
closet and a toilet. Immediately above is a 
library and a second teachers’ room. 

The auditorium is placed on the first floor 
immediately back of the main entrance. It 
has a large stage and will comfortably seat 750 
persons. The arrangement is ideal, not only 
for school assembly purposes, but also for pub- 
lic lectures and entertainments. 

A residence for the janitor has been added 
to the building at the rear of the auditorium. 
It consists of a kitchen, a dining room, two 
bedrooms and a bath. American school au- 
thorities have been slow to see the advantage 
of having the janitor permanently installed in 
the school premises. In European schools, 
particularly in Germany and Austria, the jani- 
tor and occasionally the principal are provided 
with rooms in the schoolhouse. 

The heating and ventilating system consists 
of two sets of warm air furnaces with auto- 
matic control. Motor driven fans force the 
air into the classrooms at a point about eight 
feet above the floor. The arrangement is most 
simple and economical and evidences much 
careful study. 

The cost of the building, exclusive of fur- 
nishings, was $40,000. 

Mr. J. F. Leitner of Wilmington, S. C., 
the architect. 

Building and Finance. 

Dr. J. M. Withrow, member at large of the 
Cincinnati school board, has compiled a list of 
the school tax rates in Ohio cities. Cities in 
the southern part of the state have much lower 
rates than those in the north. The average tax 
rate for 1910 is slightly over 11 mills as com- 
pared to 10.88 mills in 1909. The lowest rate 
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has been fixed by Urbana—7.5 mills, assessed 
against a population of 6,800. On the other 
hand, Nelsonville, with a population of 5,421, 
as the highest rate in the state—18.5 mills. 
Circleville, with a population of 6,991, has a 
rate of 8.4 mills. In the larger cities the fol- 
lowing rates have been fixed: Cleveland, 12 
mills; Cincinnati, 8.5 mills; Toledo, 10.5 mills; 
Columbus, 10 mills; Dayton, 9.15 mills; 
Youngstown, 12 mills; Akron, 10.4 mills; Can- 
ton, 11.1 mills; Lima, 12.5 mills; Hamilton, 11 
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Springfield, 7." 
mills; Mansfield, 11 mills; Findlay, 12 mill 
Steubenville, 12 mills. 

Omaha, Neb. 
gested to the school board that all non-fireproo! 


mills; Newark, 11.5 mills; 


The city electrician has sug 
an electric fire 
None of the elementary schools are 
equipped with telephones or other means of 
giving notice of a fire. An automatic device 
which rings gongs and turns in an alarm at 
the nearest fire station was suggested. 


buildings be equipped with 
elarm. 





SchoolfoandSournal " ; 
EXAMPLES OF WIND EFFECTS ON 
VENTILATION AND HEATING 


By H. W. WHITTEN of moderate velocity. 


The effects of wind blowing against a build- removed from south end, showed an average Tests of several buildings in which the leak- 
» are manifold. The most apparent effect is rate of supply velocity of 817 feet per minute °8° about outer openings had been standard- 

inleakage of air through crevices, particu- and a vent velocity of 340 feet per minute. In- ized by means of a metal expansion joint 
rly those about the movable windows and _ let and outlet of same size. Inlet eight feet showed an average difference between supply 
iors. In eold weather this inleakage becomes above floor, outlet at floor and both on opposite and vent aoe of sardhang-~ lamang the a 
nsible or evident in the form of cold drafts, side of room from windows. This showed a loss part of this being due to difference in tempera- 
‘ich are often noticeable at a distance from of 457 feet per minute. An air test of this tune Of ate at these pointe. 

walls toward the interior. room showed ten parts of carbon dioxide in 
(he volume of this inleakage varies in pro- 10,000. This loss was practically all above the 
rtion to the velocity of the wind, sizes of breathing line and frequent complaints of head- 
-iees and means of egress of air from the aches among scholars occurred. 

lding. It is also affected in a small degree Other rooms on the east side of building 
the pressure exerted by the expanded warmed showed as follows: 


with all doors and windows closed, it was found 1) 
that as much air was being removed from the " 
vent ducts as the fan system was supposed to 
supply. During this test the outside wind was 


New Salary Schedule. ‘ 
Edwardsville, Ill. The school board has ad- .. 
vanced the salaries of teachers in the public 

schools. Following is the schedule adopted: 
Grade. Istyr. Q2dyr. 3dyr. 4thyr. 





Rate of Rateof 1 ...+... .$60.00 $60.00 $60.00 $60.00 
ae “7 9° nm. an supply. vent. mK KC 
inside of the building. This pressure must First floor, Room No. 3..........0.0000-. 760 410 1 .. 50.00 52.50 55.00 57.50 
overcome before the outside air can enter. First Seer, Beem Se sanectkie9sese hs 753 396 2 . 35.00 40.00 45.00 45.00 
. ; a 2 : Second floor, Room No. 13.............. 315 vs . 
| hiring the heating season this inleaking air, West Side: ' _ = 3 .............. 35.00 40.00 45.00 45.00 
, ing of a lower temperature than that at — A an Room No. 7 (partly shel- oi 4 .............. 35.00 40.00 45.00 45.00 
z Lee ‘ ‘ ED ano besa AGN 2k 660546 046000660008 7 : eegane i 
! ich the air inside is desired to be, must be Second floor, Room No. 14 (exposed ‘to B .sieecccsssses. 4000 42.50 417.50 SOD 
ted. a enone bo ee sirmsssts a 105 G .........-..-. 40.00 42.50 50.00 52.50 
. ° em perature ontro n Use in e u ng. ~ ~ rp 
Both these phenomena are apparent and their Average temperature east rooms at the ° T ceccsccccsv ces 45.00 50.00 52.50 
fects are common knowledge. Recent investi- eee eden we “ reste eee at floor70”. § .............. 40.00 45.00 50.00 52.50 
; e ‘rage , t 3 res ooms, . ‘ 
ms have shown, however, that the varia- — Ee Ree errr pinry 68° ; at floor 58°. High School-— 
in the volume of inleakage due to varia A test of another school building with wind Principal ...... 95.00 100.00 105.00 110.00 
f wind velocity is much greater than was at eighteen miles per hour and outside tempera- First assistant.. 65.00 70.00 75.00 
rally believed. ture thirty degrees, building heated and venti- Second assistant 62.50 67.50 72.50 
lle least apparent effect, and, in the writer’s lated by gravity indirect system, showed an Third assistant.. 55.00 60.00 65.00 
ion, the most important, is the outflow of average of 20 per cent loss from the supply Fourth assistant. 55.00 60.00 65.00 
-ned air through ereviees in the sheltered ducts in rooms on the windward side and an Music ......... 30.00 35.00 35.00 
f buildings. addition of 60 per cent to the vent velocity. Drawing .... 90.00 35.00 35.00 
Windows and doors are constructed with the Rooms on the leeward side of the building Colored school— 
mary object of excluding drafts from out- showed an addition of 3 per cent from the Principal ...... 65.00 70.00 75.00 
. . » % or - n 
le, but are not so wel] adapted to prevent air supply velocity and a reduction of 62 per cent Grades ......... 35.00 40.00 45.00 trees 
rrents escaping from the inside. of the vent velocity. Janitor, white, including assistants, $100 per 
The wind atilce an cidtemiion « tatiiin: A school building having a few corridor win- month for nine months and $50 per month for 
i} : ‘ » * ee . . ‘ 
li vorted dense fhe Gotemel causes cid te fenced dows on the north side, and schoolroom win- the three summer months. Colored, $12 per 
s by and over the obstruction. In doing dows on the east, south and west, was tested month for twelve months. 
pe ‘ : ‘ ) . FY e . v* 
+ eee ee . With typical results, as follows: Wind, twenty rey 
S its sp ed is aces lerated, the parted currents thn aie bees Aenea ton ff Mr. John A. Wood. 
ting at some distance bevond the building s per hour; direction, northwest. oom J ! 
“ f c ow . ae ; John A. Wood, who recently succeeded Cal- 
ming their normal velocity No. 26 on east side of building, two movable : . : , ; 
a a uty. indows esven feet wile ty nine feet bint vin Moon at South Bend, has devoted his en- 
This acti wetieen oll tom i. windows seven teet wide by nine feet high, one ' : ‘ ‘ 
us action produces an area of low pressure 1-1. oa ten feet wide by nine feet hicl tire life to educational work. During the past 
the lee of the building which acts as a par- tight window ten feet wide by nine feet high, twelve years he was located at La Porte as high 
1 { { { : ° ° ° ars > was sated ¢ at ( > as 
"grease This Se ~ “~~ sills level with breathing level. Inlet eight feet oe : a 
vacuum. lis partial vacuum acts as a 4) [ iok tens pre f school principal and superintendent. 
eA ge. | wei | he lee *7om floor, four Teet from east wall, volume o - : 2 \ : 
inuous pump on the crevices in the le¢ to emelie BOND aubia 6 : — Mr. Wood is a native of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
a sien a Ge: take, a air supply 2, cubic feet per minute; volume ; ; ; ; : 
As the pressure of the inside warm air f air passing out vent, 1,451 cubic fect per received his education in the Indiana State 
° . . 0 f ass ‘nt, 9 ze > 1c 5 ; - : x : 
naturally outward, the combination of this ss Neaalled Normal school and the Indiana State univer- 
ure with the partial vacuum outside pro- . wos sity. He has taken a prominent part in In- 
daca i. a : bail ; Room No. 28, south side of building, near east 4. *" Mie ae Re | ; 
es a greater loss than is sustained on ac- animes a i. Oe. ol diana educational circles and has held promi- 
nt af teleienn 4 ast soregate 6° Nd Windows same as No. 26; volume of sup- ; : : 
int of inleakage, i. e., assuming aggregate lv. 1.863 cubic f : = f aj nent offices in a number of state educational 
at at aan ee ; al. This PY Js 63 cubie feet per minute; volume of air oa 
int of crevice on each side to be equal. This passing vent, 1,311 cubic feet per minut es. 
; : ass maa > Ee » e. 7 . > ° a ° 
is greatly increased when other means than shee i . Mr. Wood is a man of strong individuality, 
mea . : A test made by Mr. A. B. Franklin of Boston : 
| erevices are employed to admit outer air, . io Sed ie ij tact and lively human sympathy. He should 
h as ostd ale Sula } . f ale and the Massachusetts district police on a . ‘ ; 
ch as cold air inlets for hot air furnaces, eat huthil : ‘ aa sueceed well in his new office. 
pply inlets for indirect or fan systems, ete. “OC* SUNCInE Some yeaTe ago Is also interest- 
<3 s + lg vig ing. Wind, twenty-five to thirty miles per 
It has been well said by a writer on this sub ‘ is : 
t that “ ; ‘ ti ly that hour, and blowing toward a majority of win 
wa we are prone oOo notice only Ma a } *) 9° 7 
ich is evident to the senses.” This outward dows in the building: Airsupply Air vent 
: s ae » Senses. 8 ‘ at inlet, at outlet. 
| ow of air is not attended by disagreeable : - cu. - hs 
C, ‘. : toom No. per min. per min 
and, unless special means are taken to 11 (exposed). ....... . 1,536 2.367 
¢ 3+ ja nat avide . on ™ i2 (exposed). ..... 1.533 2.307 
it, is not evident to the senses. 18 tones’)... 19968 2 R38 
. » 9° oC 
Typical Tests. Yh ns ng > F300 2 368 
\ fow typical tests made bv the writer and 16 (partly sheltered)..... ; 760 805 
as : s ri . ‘ es ere 1.694 2.391 
rs during the past winter in this conne °1 (partly exposed)...... | 2517 2.777 
n should be of interest 22 (partly exposed)........ --. 1,609 2,081 
. . : aaa 23 (partly exposed).............. 2,208 2.762 
lhe first test is of a school building, rectan 24 (partly exposed)...... , . 1.889 1.653 
] . o9 9° . on . ore 2.3 2 2RR 
lar in shape, the ends of building facing 30 oaetis anes etawieh "** Toe 3304 
rth and south, having stairwav windows only 31 (exposed) Maedaieswwae ee ¥ ; nes 1,154 
° 3 eos . 2 (partly sheltered)............. 1.602 1.773 
_ these ends; east and west sides divided into tall (sheltered)... Teer .. TRB 5.786 
79 Molrooms, each having five windows five feet = spare ees ibs saa nes po oa 
° . . ° ’ Partly SNEITEPEd ).....-eeeeeee Oe) ae 
Is: de hy nine feet high, window sills on a level WR (exposed) .........000: 933 1.404 
th tops of pupils’ heads when seated; win- A high school building was recently tested by 
> ws having usual clearance; rooms heated by Prof. Tf. C. Anderson of Michigan University, 
hoot fun system designed to supply 1,800 cubic there being some question as to whether the 
“a treet of air per hour per pupil with inlet ve- heating contractor had put in a competent ap- 
are e city of 750 feet per minute; wind northwest. paratus (fan system). The supply seemed of 
of clocity 14.5 to 15 miles per hour; outside tem- sufficient quantity and temperature, but rooms 
™ ; 7 rature, 33 degrees. Room No. 5 situated on on the exposed sides of the building could not 


ai © cast side of first floor building, one room he satisfactorily heated. After shutting down 


the fan the supply ducts were closed in the 
rooms on the exposed side of the building, and, 


JOHN A. WOOD, 
South Bend, Ind. 
Superintendent of Schools 


* Read before the American Soclety of Heating and 
A cntilating Engineers, at Indianapolis 











New York City. The following books have 
been introduced in the day and evening high 
schools under a five years’ adoption: Tuell and 
Fowler’s first Latin book (Sanborn); Stone- 
Millis algebra (Sanborn) ; Robinson and Beard’s 
Development of Modern Europe (Ginn); Col- 
ton’s zoology (Heath); Huffcut’s business law 
(Ginn); Bergen’s botany (Ginn); Bergen’s key 
and flora of northern and central states(Ginn) ; 
Linville and Kelley’s general zoology (Ginn) ; 
Atwood’s commercial speller (Ginn) ; Maynard’s 
English classic series, selected list (Merrill). 

Athens, O. Hale’s first year Latin book and 
West’s ancient history adopted by the school 
board. 

“French Verbs” is the title of a new book by 
B. and E. Jules Meras, issued by the Sturgis & 
Walton Company of New York. It is intended 
for drill work in irregular verbs and verbal idi- 
oms, especially for use of high school students. 

Smith’s arithmetics have recently been adopt- 
ed in Vernon county, Mo. More than thirty 
counties in the state use the book. 

Lewiston, Il. Ray’s arithmetic has been se- 
lected to replace Hall’s text. 

Marion, O. The school board has adopted 
the Bailey-Manly speller (Houghton- Mifflin 
Company); Krohns’ physiology (D. Appleton & 
Co.); Zaner’s writing books (Zaner & Bloser) ; 
Industrial series drawing books (Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover). 

Mingo, O. Adopted by the board: Hick’s 
speller and Zaner’s arm-movement writing 
books. 

New London, Wis. Wells’ revised algebra 
and Adams’ physics adopted. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Hanson’s elementary com- 
position has been added to the high school list. 

New Lexington, O. The school board has 
adopted Wells’ algebra, Hendrick’s algebra, 
Pearson’s Beginners’ Latin, Myer’s ancient his- 
tory, Robinson’s medieval and modern history, 
Hart’s United States history, Tarr’s physical 
geography. 

The Chicago board of education has begun 
to sell text books to the pupils of the public 
schools at wholesale prices. A lot of 45,300 
copies of Dodge’s geographies were recently 
purchased from Rand, McNally & Co. The sav- 
ing to the children on these books is estimated 
at $6,000. 

Recent adoptions of Young and Jackson’s al- 
gebra (D. Appleton & Co.) include: Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Easton, Pa., Media, Pa., West 
Chester, Pa., Swarthmore, Pa., Atlantic City, 
N. J. Plainfield N. J. 

The Appleton arithmetics have been recently 
adopted in Adams county Ia., Bound Brook, 
N. J., Georgetown, Rowley and Groveland, 
Mass. 

Adams’ elementary commercial geography 
will be extensively used in the Boston public 
schools this year. 

Southworth’s Builders of Our Country (Ap- 
pleton) has received over 500 adoptions in New 
York state alone. 

Providence, R. I. Adopted, Kittredge & Ar- 
nold’s “Mother Tongue” books (Ginn) in place 
of Tarbell’s language lessons. 

Salem, O. Hunter’s elements of biology and 
Young and Jackson’s elementary algebra 
adopted. 

An excellent new text book for high schools 
and colleges is Prof. Alvin 8S. Johnson’s intro 
duction to economics. TD. C. Heath & Co. are 
the publishers. 
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Portsmouth, O. The school board has adopt- 
ed Toothaker’s commercial raw materials, 
Moore and Miner’s accounting and business 
practice, for the second year in the commercial 
department of the high school. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have issued a “New 
Book List, 1909.” 

Springfield, Ill. The first school books to be 
filed with the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion under the new state text book law were list- 
ed with Supt. Blair by the Henneberry com- 
pany of Chicago. The books filed are: Payne’s 
elementary and practical arithmetic. 

The Henneberry company filed a sworn state- 
ment, as required by the new law, that it is 
not allied with a trust and that it has no agree- 
ment with any other publisher to restrict com- 
petition or control prices. Mr. Blair will at 
once certify to the school authorities of the 
state the fact that these books have been filed 
with his office. The law does not require noti- 
fication until in February, but he will act at 
once. . 

Dodge’s geographies, published by Rand, Me- 
Nally & Co., have been selected by the Chicago 
board of education to replace the Tarr & Me- 
Murry text. 

Nashville, Tenn. The state teachers’ reading 
circle has selected the following books for the 
year 1909-1910: Niver’s history of England, 
Tompkins’ school management, Parkman’s La- 
salle and the discovery of the great west, and 
Salisbury’s theory of teaching. 

Carthage, Mo. Tappan’s history of Ameri- 
ean literature (Houghton-Mifflin), Tappan’s 
history of English and American literature, and 
Barnes’ complete Pitmanic shorthand have 
been adopted for the high school. 

Birdsboro, Pa. Hamilton’s arithmetie has 
been adopted. 

A comparison of the total prices of the books 
adopted for the state of Tennessee during the 
next five years reveals the fact that they will 
cost 60 cents more than the old cost. 

Steubenville, O. Hicks’ speller (American 
Book Company) and Zaner’s arm movement 
writing books (Zaner & Bloser) adopted. 

Springfield, O. The board has adopted the 

Sailey-Manly speller, Patterson’s word book, 
Inglis and Prettyman’s Latin, Gunnison and 
Harley’s Caesar, Krohn’s physiology, Zaner & 
Bloser’s writing and Young and Jackson’s al- 
gebra. 

Supt. John C. Gray of Chicopee, Mass., is 
author of a new book entitled “Number by De 
velopment,” soon to be issued by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

Penn, Pa. The school board has selected 
Maxwell’s First Book in English and Payne’s 
Nature Studies (American Book Company) ; 
Merrill’s new graded system of penmanship 
(Charles E. Merrill Company) for school use. 

tock ford, Til. The school board has adopted 
Stone’s primary arithmetic and the Applied 
Arts drawing books. 

Watertown, N. Y. Pierce’s Essentials of Lat 
in and Ashley’s American history have been 
adopted. 

Uniontown, Pa. The school board has adopt- 
ed: Foundation Tessons in English (Macmil- 
lan); Culler’s physies (Lippincott); Bennett's 
Virgil, Bennett’s Beginner’s Latin (Allyn & 
sacon); Fraser and Squier’s French grammar, 
Snow and Tebon’s French reader (D. C. 
Heath); Champion speller (American Book 
Company). 

Butler, Mo. The Wentworth-Smith arithme 
tic has been adopted for the schools. 

Freeport, Ill. The board has adopted: Mo 
rey’s ancient history, Coulter’s botany, James 
and Sanford’s United States history, Redway’s 
commercial geography, Powers and Lyons’ busi 
ness arithmetic, Moore & Miner’s bookkeeping. 

(Concluded on Page 20.) 


RECENT SCHOOL PATENTS. 
Combined heating and ventilating system. 
Michael F. Weidenbach and Frank B. Peters, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





In a heating and ventilating apparatus, th: 
combination with a main flue or chimney, of an 
upwardly extended ventilating flue having an 
approximately horizontal upper end portion 
made up of an enlarged section and a con 
tracted section, the said contracted section hav 
ing approximately the same cross section as th 
vertically extended body portion of said venti 
lating flue, and a stove or heater having a smok« 
pipe extending axially through the enlarged up 
per section of said ventilating flue, but termi 
nating outward of the contracted section ther 
of, so that said smoke pipe does not decrease thy 
conducting capacity of said contracted portion 
of the horizontal upper end of said ventilating 
flue, and the enlarged horizontal upper end por 
tion of said ventilating flue being of such di 
ameter that the annular space within the sam 
surrounding said smoke pipe is equal in area 
to the area of the cross section of the vertical 
body portion of said flue. 


Ope ra chair. Albert Wanner, Jr., Hoboken, 
N. J. 





The combination of the side standard, the 
back, the seat, and means for supporting the 
back and seat on the side standards comprising 
hinged brackets, one part of each bracket carry 
ing the seat and the other part carrying thé 
back, and said means also comprising devices, 
pivotally attached to the upper and lower por 
tions of said other parts of the brackets, for 
securing said brackets to the side standards. 


SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE NOTES. 

Martinsburg, W. Va. Contract for Triumph 
desks and blackboarding awarded to the Ameri 
can Seating Company, Buffalo branch. 

Beatrice, Neb. The new high school has been 
equipped with a Hahl automatic clock system. 
A fire alarm device is connected with each sec 
ondary clock, so that an alarm can be sent from 


each classroom. The system was installed by the 


Ifahl Automatie Clock Company, Chicago. 
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Elementary Modern Chemistry. 

By Wilhelm Ostwald and Harry W. Morse. 
12mo. Cloth. 291 pages. Illustrated. List price, 
$1; mailing price, $1.10. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London. 

It is rather pleasing to note how scientific the 
authors have made an elementary text book. It 
is distinctly modern and as such will certainly 
be weleomed by many instructors in elementary 
science, The teacher who has followed with in- 
terest the development of modern chemistry and 
who wishes to present the subject in the most 
connected and practical way will find this book 
an interesting and valuable aid. 

Education in the Far East. 

sy Charles F. Thwing, LL. D., president of 
Western Reserve University and Adelbert Col- 
lege, Cleveland. Cloth. 271 pages. Price, $1.50, 
net; postage, 15 cents. Toughton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York. 

The problem of the east and the far east re 
lates to five nations, Japan, China, Korea, In- 
dia and Egypt. The one problem is of five 
applications, and the five applications represent 

force and condition for the solution—educa- 


tion. President C. F. Thwing has given a very 
readable and interesting study of the relations 
of edueation to these countries. The work is 


the result of an extended tour and a first hand 
examination of the various conditions and edu- 
cational systems, and is claimed to be “an in- 
erpretation of forees, industries and move- 
ments.” The author first takes up the educa- 
tional problems confronting the different coun 
tries and then shows what has been done and 
what remains to do, and the part that may be 
played by improved educational methods in the 
development of the east. A readable book. 
Essentials of Public Speaking. 

Sy Robert T. Fulton, dean of the School of 
Oratory, and professor of oratory in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and Thomas C. True- 
lood, professor of oratory in the University of 
Michigan. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 235 pages. 
List price, 90 cents; mailing price, $1. Ginn & 
(‘o., Boston, New York, Chieago, London. 

A really good book on the essentials of pub- 
] speaking will be welcomed by college stu- 
lents and professors. The purpose of the pres- 
ent volume is to supply a demand in the sec- 
ndary schools in the essentials of good deliv- 
ery in reading and speaking. Those attending 
public banquets to any extent must often have 
heen pained with the laborious and nonsensical 
imannerisms of many publie or quasi public 
peakers. Anything that will make the rising 
veneration better speakers in general than are 
their elders will certainly be welcomed. We 
think this volume is calculated to bring about 
this desirable end, provided it be well studied 
ind its precepts practiced. 

School History of the United States. 

By Charles Morris. 422 pages. J. B. Lip 
pineott Company, Philadelphia. 

This school history is somewhat smaller than 

thers intended for the seventh and eighth 
vrades. Nothing, however, of importance has 
heen omitted. The leading events are set forth 
n such a manner as to show their relations and 
historical significance and to give a fair gen 
eral idea of the causes and the results of the 
great issues which have affected the life and 
government of our people. Clearness and ac 
curacy of statement and simplicity of language 
have been successfully attended to. The work 
s divided into the era of discovery, the era of 
exploration, the era of settlement, the colonial 
wars, the revolution, the era of the early 
republie, the development of the nation, the 
period of controversy, the civil war, the prog 
ress of the new Union, and the United States 
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in the twentieth century. There are 431 illus- 
trations and inserts and thirty-one maps. The 
type is large and the subjects are divided by 
black letter side headings. 


Practical Argumentation. 


By George K. Patte, assistant professor of 
rhetoric in the Pennsylvania State College. 
12mo. Cloth. 363 pages. Price, $1.10, net. The 
Century Company, New York. 

The author’s aim has been to produce a book 
that is practical from the standpoint of the 
student as well as that of the teacher. The 
writer deals lucidly and at some length with 
the subject of argumentation, persuasion, con- 
viction, brief drawing in respect to the intro- 
duction. In the discussion he treats of convic- 
tion and persuasion and also brief drawing. He 
then deals with methods of refutation, and of- 
fers some practical suggestions for debate and 
how to make a successful conclusion. In the 
appendix is found a valuable and lengthy list 
of propositions suitable for speeches or de- 
bates. The book contains a good index of sub- 
jects treated. 


Common French Words. 

Selected by R. De Blanchaud. Cloth. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents, net. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., New York. 

This book is made up of a thousand common 
French words arranged alphabetically in four 
sections according to their importance. Such 
exceeding common words as pere, maison, ete., 
which every student of the mere rudiments of 
French knows, are omitted. The English of 
the words given has been placed in the second 
half of the book. The book will prove most 
helpful to any one who desires to acquire a 
speaking vocabulary of the language. 

Sir Walter Scott in the Schools. 

Number four, Practical Aids to Literature, 
by Frank J. Browne. Paper, 98 pages. Whita- 
ker & Ray-Wiggin Company, San Francisco. 

This book presents an exhaustive analysis and 
outline of Scott’s Ivanhoe and the Lady of 
the Lake, for teachers. Definitions of unusual 
and obsolete words, lists of questions and tonies 
for composition are supplied. The book will be 
found most useful to the busy teacher. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 

and four place tables of logarithms. Bv Wil- 
liam Anthony Granville, Ph. D., Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University. Svo. Cloth. 
With diagrams, 265-38 pages. List price, $1.25: 
mailing price, $1.40. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago, London. 

After a careful inspection of this work it 
appears to be especially praiseworthy in those 
details which most authors seem to take for 
granted, and consequently treat only in a cur- 
sory manner. This is especially true of the 
fundamental concepts and their first develop- 
ments. The combined protractor and rule ac- 
companving the volume is an ingenious device 
and will prove of great service to the student. 
Tt has been the author’s aim to treat the sub- 
ject according to the latest and most approved 
methods, and in this we think he has been suc- 
cessful. A large number of carefully graded 
exercises are given, and the processes involved 
are summarized into working rules wherever 
practicable. 


Special Method in Reading in the Grades. 

Bv Charles A. MeMurrv. 351 pages. Price, 
$1.25, net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

This volume is a combination of two earlier 
volumes, namely: “The Snecial Method in Pri- 
mary Reading and Oral Work and Stories” and 
“The Special Method in Reading of English 
Classics.” The purpose is to discuss, in a 
practical and comprehensive way, the problem 
of introducing children to our best reading ma- 
terial and to the art of reading. Included in 
this plan is a course of study for reading in the 
eighth grades. There are useful lists of books 
for regular reading lessons, and other lists for 
supplementary and reference books, from the 
fourth to the eighth grade. 
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Told in a Little Boy’s Pocket. 


By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. Cloth. 129 
pages. Illustrated. Thompson-Brown Company, 
Boston. 

This is a book for the little folk. It is the 
conversation of a nail,-a lead pencil, a string, 
a button, a marble and a pin, all of whom trav- 
eled all day in a little boy’s jacket pocket. 
There are some clever colored illustrations. The 
book would make a pretty Christmas present for 
the latest “little man” of the family. It should 
find a place in every school library. 


English Literature. 


By William J. Long, Ph. D. (Heidelberg). 
Cloth. 582 pages. Illustrated. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 

Prof. Long has brought to this book a labor 
of love. One thing that impresses us, in the 
various sections, is the buoyant spirit pervading 
all. The work is a direct, simple, interesting 
account of English literature by one widely 
read. The great periods of our literature are 
clearly and accurately summarized and ex- 
plained, with the emphasis always on men 
rather than on classes or periods. A biography 
accompanies every great literary man, in his 
own natural environment, followed by a study 
of his best works, and then a clear, concise 
summary of his place and influence in the his- 
tory of literature. An unusual feature of the 
work is the historical introduction which pre- 
cedes each great literary period. In _ these 
brief summaries the reader reviews the great 
movements of English history, and is made 
acquainted with the struggles and ideals, the 
failures and triumphs, out of which come our 
greatest books. The book is an excellent one. 
Box Furniture. 

By Louise Brigham. Cloth. Illustrations. 304 
pages. Price, $1.60, net; postage, 14 cents 
The Century Company, New York. 

Louise Brigham has shown to the world in 
this ingenious book the latest possibility of the 
box—an article often thrown away or used for 
kindling wood. The author gives directions how 
to construct from packing boxes one hundred 
articles of household furniture, from wardrobe 
and bedstead to magazine rack. Full instruc- 
tions as to the tools necessary and the con- 
structing of the furniture are given, and a de- 
scription of several rooms is given, which, be- 
sides the amateur furniture, the color scheme 
of woodwork, furniture, walls, ceilings, hang- 
ings, pillows, window seat cover, curtains, floor 
and even the shades of the blossoms of plants 
are suggested. This unique book has taken the 
popular fancy, and one of the largest book 
shops in Chicago reports that it is among the 
best sellers. 

Integrals of Mechanics. 

By Oliver Clarence Lester, Ph. D., professor 
of physics, University of Colorado, formerly in- 
structor in physies in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. Svo. Cloth. 67 pages. 
With diagrams. List price, 80 cents; mailing 
price, 90 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London. 

This book is a convenient presentation of 
material common to both mechanics and eal- 
eulus. It should provide saving of time and 
energy by giving the student in one book appli- 
cations of ecaleulus useful in mechanics, and 
the purely mathematical parts of mechanics 
which are entirely apart from the ideas of 
force and motion. The subject matter is con- 
cerned entirely with such applications of cal- 
culus as the computation of lengths, areas, vol- 
ume, densities, centers of mass, movements of 
inertia and ellipsoids of inertia. These sub- 
jects are treated in detail, all principles being 
fully illustrated by examples worked out in 
the text and by numerous problems set as exer- 
cises. 

Emergencies. 

By Charlotte Vetter Gulick. 12mo. Cloth. 
174 pages. Illustrated. List price, 40 cents. 
Ginn & Co.. Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The publication of “Emergencies” marks the 
completion of the Gulick Hygiene Series, which 

(Book Reviews: Concluded on page 20) 








New Ishpeming Rules. 

Ishpeming, Mich. The school board has re- 
cently adopted a number of rules determining 
duties of the superintendent and regulating 
meetings of the teachers. 

The office hours of the superintendent of 
schools shall be from 8:30 a. m. to 9 o'clock 
a. m., and from 3:30 p. m. to 4:30 p. m., and 
during these office hours it shall be the privi- 
lege of the parents, guardians and teachers to 
consult with the superintendent on matters per- 
taining to the education of children and the 
discipline of the schools. 

The superintendent of schools shall visit each 
primary and grammar grade in the school dis- 
trict at least once every month during the 
school year, for the purpose of reviewing the 
work in each room, assisting the teachers in 
bettering their methods of teaching, and help 
to cultivate in the pupils a more earnest and 
definite purpose of study for life’s work. 

There shall be held at least once every 
month during the school year department teach- 
ers’ meetings, to be classified as (a) primary 
and kindergarten teachers’ department; (b) 
grammar school teachers’ department; (c) high 
school teachers’ department, at which meeting 
every teacher of his or her respective depart- 
ment shall attend. 

There shall be held at least two general 
teachers’ meetings in each semester, or four 
meetings in each school year, when all teachers 
of the several departments shall be present. The 
object of all teachers’ meetings shall be to dis- 
cuss the general condition of the schools, and to 
suggest and adopt better means and methods for 
the education and discipline of the children in 
the district. 

The superintendent of schools shall preside at 
all meetings and shall prepare an outline of the 
questions to be discussed. This, however, shall 
not be construed to prevent any teacher from 
introducing any question for discussion that 
may be of interest to the schools. 

A record of the proceedings in all meetings 
mentioned above shall be kept in a book pro- 
vided for that purpose by the district, which 
book shall be kept in the vault of the school dis- 
trict. 

The superintendent of schools shall present 
to the board of education, at their regular meet- 
ing each month, a written report in which he 
shall set forth the day and date of his school 
visitations, time spent in each room, merits and 
demerits of each teacher regarding his or her 
ability to teach, standard of discipline and the 
general condition of each and every room by 
schools in the district, which report shall be 
filed by the secretary of the board, with the busi- 
ness of the meeting. 


Milton, Pa. The school board has prohibited 
teachers from engaging in theatricals and con- 
certs during the school term. An exception is 
made in the case of church and Sunday school 
entertainments. Parents have been requested 
by the board not to permit their children to 
take part in similar activities. 

Green Bay, Wis. Two rules have recently 
been promulgated to further the progress of 
students in the high school. The first requires 
that the preparatory work for at least one study 
be done at home. Only two periods of the 
school day out of six are open to each student 
for preparatory study. The second rule pro- 
vides that teachers report weekly all students 
who have ranked poorly. Investigation of each 
case must be made by the principal in order 
to help the student before he falls far behind. 

Kankakee, I]. The rules of the board have 
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been so amended that cadet teachers will re- 
place substitutes formerly employed in the 
schools. The former will regularly teach three 
days per week, under the direction of the su- 
perintendent, and will receive a salary of $25 
per month. Cadets will act as substitutes in 
emergency cases. Vacancies in the teaching 
corps will be filled from the cadet list. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee is 
enforcing a new rule calculated to keep down 
the expenditures for school supplies. It pro- 
vides “that the committee on books and sup- 
plies shall, with each report recommending the 
purchase of additional supplies of any kind, 
state the estimated cost of such supplies, and 
that the clerk of the school committee shall, at 
the earliest possible moment, report to this 
committee the exact cost of such supplies and 
the manner in which such supplies have been 
distributed.” 


Chicago, Ill. The school board has rescinded 
a rule requiring physical examination of teach- 
ers each time they apply for a certificate to 
teach special subjects. Hereafter only one 
physical test will be required during a teacher’s 
career, no matter what position she aspires to. 

Newark, N. J. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. Poland rules of the board have been so 
amended that teachers who resign during the 
school year receive pay for the time actually 
taught. Under the old rules teachers who re- 
signed, for example, on Oct. 1, received a full 
month’s pay for September, although they 
taught only half a month. 

Providence, R. I. The school committee has 
so amended its rules that applicants for posi- 
tions in the high schools must be graduates of 
a college or a polytechnic school. Special 
teachers in non-academic subjects will be ex- 
cepted from the operation of the rule. Sala- 
ries for this class of instructors may not ex- 
ceed $1,200 per year. 

Williamsport, Pa. A rule has been adopted 
requiring that the election of teachers take 
place annually in June at a special meeting of 
the board of education. The teachers’ commit- 
tee is required to report the names of persons 
which it recommends for the following year, at 
the regular monthly meeting of the board for 
June. An extra meeting held a week later 
must then be called, at which no other busi- 
ness except the election of teachers is taken up. 
Printed copies of the committee’s report must 
be furnished each member of the board at least 
five days before the special meeting. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A new rule to govern the 
amount of pay to be allowed teachers during 
absence has been adopted. It reads: Princi- 
pals and teachers absent from school on ac- 
count of personal illness shall be allowed half 
pay for not more than twenty days in any 
school year; for absence beyond twenty days no 
allowance shall be made, except that teachers 
who have been in the service of the board for 
more than twelve years without leave of ab 
sence on half pay may, upon recommendation of 
the committee on examination and appoint 
ment be allowed by the board leave of absence 
with half pay for a period not to exceed three 
months; or those who have similarly served 
twenty years shall be given five months’ ab- 
sence with full pay, when such absence is 
caused by severe personal illness of an extreme 
nature—the report of two reputable physicians, 
selected by the board, in addition to the family 
physician, being required. 

The Milwaukee school board has passed a rule 
that applicants for teachers’ certificates who 
pass in all branches but one shall be entitled to 
re-examination. Application must be made 
within thirty days after the results are an- 
nounced by the superintendent. 


How a School Book Agent Got There. 

A very good little story which is worth tell 
ing here comes from a Pennsylvania county 
where the board consisted entirely of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchmen. 

Some years ago Harry Haug, a bright and 
active school book man, began to negotiate for 
the adoption of his books in this county. He 
represented the old firm of Iveson, Blakeman 
& Co. When he “struck” the board it was on 
& summer evening and the members had left 
the schoolhouse to rest under the trees which 
surrounded the building. The only man re 
maining in the schoolhouse was the secretary. 

Agent Haug talked to the secretary elo 
quently, when the latter said, “I am satisfied 
if the rest are. Go out and see them.” 

IIaug went to the first member lying under 
the tree and explained matters. The member 
replied that he was satisfied if the secretary) 
was. The second member under the next tre 
said, “What does the secretary have to say?” 
When informed that the secretary was all right 
he replied that it was settled as far as he was 
coneerned. And so on, all the members, each 
of which reclined under a different tree, ac 
quiesced. 

When Haug got back to the schoolhouse th 
secretary asked, “Well, what success?” Haug 
said they all agreed. “Well, sir, then the 
adoption is made.” “Now, then,” said the sec 
retary, “please let me have a peneil, because | 
want to write out some sort of a report, but 
suddenly halted and said, “Mr. Haug, kindly 
show me how to write the letter ‘Y.’ It is so 
long since I have been writing that I am 
little puzzled about this letter.” Haug con 
plied willingly, but reserved the thought of 
particular application of his books to himself 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. R. H. Allin, is “of age’ in the Rand, 
McNally & Co. register of editorial staff. Ii 
has been connected with the educational «i 
partment more than twenty-one years. 

Mr. John C. Ellis, of the American Bool 
Company, claims that he caught a fifteen pound 
bass last month. There are some members of 
the fraternity, in Chieago, who are uncharit 
able enough to say that the bass weighed nearet 
fifteen ounces. 

Mr. R. S. Edwards represents D. Appleton & 
Co. in southern Indiana. He makes his honv 
at Madison. 

Mr. Horatio S. Krans, who has been for some 
years with G. P. Putnam’s Sons as a literary 
adviser, has just become a member of Sturgis & 
Walton Company, having joined that company 
as its secretary. 

Mr. FE. W. Ilarvey of D. C. Heath & Co. has 
been transferred to the eastern Pennsylvania 
territory. He will live in Philadelphia and 
will be connected with the New York office. 

Mr. Irving S. Cutter, well known in Nebras 
ka and the surrounding states as the represen- 
tative of Ginn & Co., was recently married at 
Omaha. The bride is a popular Omaha girl, 
who for several years was registrar of the Oma- 
ha high school. 


Recent eastern adoptions of the Gilman writ 
ing system include the cities of New London, 
Norwalk and South Norwalk, Conn.; Bayonne, 
Jersey City, Princeton and Bridgeton, N. J.; 
Port Washington and New York City, N. Y. 
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School Organization and 
Administration 


All who are concerned in the efficient administration 
of schools will be interested in the latest word of experts, 
as given in the following books: 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


Education for Efficiency 


By ECOGENE DAVENPORT. M. Agr., LL.D., Deanof the College of Agri- 
81.00. | 


culture, University of Illinois. 192 pages. 





A strong, wise appeal for industrial education as a part of the 


regular school system; especially valuable wherever the study of 
agriculture is introduced or is under consideration. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
High School Administration 


By H A. Houuister, A. M., High School Visitor for the University 


of Iilinois. 391 payes. $1.50. 


A study of high school management in all its bearings; a text- 
book for normal school and college students, and of practical use 


to all connected with high schools. 


CITY SCHOOLS 
City Schools 


By WILLIAM E CHANCELLOR, 354 pages 


A remarkable discussion of the management —actual and ideal — 
of schools in cities of 50,000 population or over; has a real work- 


ing value for school people. 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Schools 


By WILLIAM EF. CHANCELLOR 


; PN 
A comprehensive, discriminating study of the practical working Ke) 
of our national school system; full of help and incentive to more WY jj 


effective school administration. 


The Publishers will gladly give further information 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





PROGRAM MATERIAL. 

State Supt. R. B. Cousins of Texas has is- 
ied a list of topies suitable for conventions of 
school board members held in connection with 
or independent of county teachers’ institutes. 
The topies are of general educational interest 
and ean be discussed by both trustees 


ers, 


and teach 


Mr. Cousins suggests that if there are trus- 
tees who are exponents of progressive ideas and 
have worked these ideas into the schools, thev 
should be requested to tell their experiences. 
Teachers should be called upon for talks which 
would be interesting and instructive to the trus- 
tees. The topics suggested are: 

1. How a good school differs from a poor one. 

The laws governing contracts between 
trustees and teachers. 

How to build a good school. 

How a good school benefits the pupil and 
the home. How it adds to land values in the 
neighborhood. 

5. A good schoolhouse: 


(a) How to light it; 
(b) how to ventilate it: 


(ec) its size and form. 

The necessity for board meetings, and 
what matters ought to be discussed at these 
meetings. When should these meeting be held? 

7. What public meetings should be held in 
the schoolhouse ? 

The value of large schools in comparison 
with small ones. 

The relation of good roads to good schools, 
and how to carry the pupils who live at some 
distance from the schools to the schoolhouse. 

10. Under what conditions can agriculture be 
most successfully taught in the rural schools. 
How to take care of school premises. The 
necessity for better sanitation about school- 
houses. How to beautify schoolhouses and 


yards. Whose duty is it to look after this busi- 
ness % 


Revised Edition 


illustrations from books, 


sharp definition. 


market. 


S125 


52 pages. 81.50. 
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12. A mother’s club for every school in the 
county. What can such a club do for the school 
in the neighborhood. 

13. Some schools cannot, and should not, of- 
fer high school work. Why? 

14. How to provide rural high schools for 
rural school children. 

15. Should a rural high school differ from an 
urban high school?’ Why and how? 

16. The consolidation of the high school 
grades of several rural schools into a rural high 
school. Can this be done? How? 

17. Would it be profitable to the county to 
furnish the county superintendent an assistant? 
If so, what would be some of the work that the 
assistant could do, and what would the county 
superintendent be doing in the time thus saved? 


Obtaining Foreign Birth Certificates. 

A noticeable feature in recent child labor leg: 
islation in the United States has been the in- 
creasing emphasis placed upon the proof of age 
requirements of children who desire to go to 
work. The affidavit of the parent, formerly ac- 
cepted as sufficient evidence, having proved 
worthless in hundreds of cases, has been dis- 
placed in many states by statutory provisions 
requiring better documentary evidence. 

While a properly attested birth certificate is 
generally held to be the most conclusive proof 
of age, some foreign born children have found 
it difficult to secure that paper. Accurate in- 
formation regarding the procedure to be fol- 
lowed it was felt would obviate much of this 
trouble. This led the national child labor com- 
mittee of New York City to suggest that the 
state department at Washington send a ques- 
tionaire on the subject to the various American 
consuls in European countries. As a result of 
the courtesy of the federal government in adopt- 
ing this suggestion, complete information is 
available as to the authorities to be consulted 





HE progressive teacher’s demand for a greater range of illustrative material 
for work in the class room has been successfully met with the 


BAUSCH & LOMB NEW OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which makes the successful projection of opaque objects (post cards, photographs, 
living objects, etc.) an accomplished fact. 
It projects pictures 4x44 inches in size with brilliancy 


, even illumination and 
\ 


F Its operation is exceedingly simple, and the apparatus is so well constructed 
that its use involves none of the difficulties found in the cheaper forms on the 


@ We offer also a combined lantern slide and opaque projector to those desiring 
a more complete instrument. 


| Descriptive circular on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB BH MICROSCOPE 


is especially designed for schools. 
and its correct optical construction, combined with its low price, make it an 
strument which no up-to-date school can afford to be without. 


& Send for our new prices on this popular microscope. 
q PRISM is our little lens expositor. 


The characteristic excellence of its mechanical, 
in- 


Send for copies A and D, free upon request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 
Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- 
ment is our Guarantee. 


Bausch ¢5 Jomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 


LONDON ROCHESTER, NY. FRANKFORT 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


in the various countries, languages, fees, appli- 
cation forms, ete. 

The material has been briefly summarized in a 
pamphlet which the committee will be glad to 
send, gratis, to any one interested. Most of 
the directions given have been tested in New 
York City with good results. 

The national child labor committee, as its 
name suggests, seeks to give information re- 
garding child labor laws in the various states 
and in foreign countries, and to aid in the im- 
provement of laws and in their enforcement. 

Copies of all its publications are furnished, 
gratis, on application to Owen R. Lovejoy, gen- 
eral secretary, 105 East Twenty-second street, 
New York City. Its maintenance is derived 
from annual memberships and voluntary con- 
tributions. 


Death of Mr. Small. 

Mr. W. H. Small, superintendent of schools 
at Providence, R. I., died suddenly of heart 
failure Sept. 15. When stricken he was receiv- 
ing a lesson in running an automobile. 

Mr. Small was head of the Providence public 
schools since 1902. He was born in 1856 at 
Provincetown, Mass., and was educated at Dart- 
mouth College. 

His career as a school man began in 1878. 
He held an instructorship in the high school at 
Hudson, Mass., from 1879 to 1893. He then be- 
came superintendent at Palmer, Mass., and four 
years later at Chelsea. In 1902 he succeeded 
the late Horace S. Tarbell in Providence. 

Mr. Small was widely active in educational 
societies and was a prolific writer and speaker 
on professional topics. At the time of his 
death he was completing a book on “Colonial 
Schools,” compiled after careful research 
through documents and records of colonial 
times. His most notable service was the estab- 
lishment of the first open air school in America. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE AND EFFICIENCY. 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


tions. The mental and emotional strain is so 
great that medical authorities declare that less 
than ten per cent of pupils after such tests are 
in a sound and healthy state. 

Teachers demand too much written work from 
pupils under twelve years of age. While the 
new-born infant may sustain its own weight by 
the hand grasp for some minutes, that does not 
argue that the pupil of eight can learn to write 
as easily or continue to write for as long a 
period as a pupil of twelve. There is a wide 
difference between the use of muscles of the 
fundamental system and the use of those fine, 
recently acquired accessory muscles weighing 
not over two ounces, by which the penholder is 
held. The plan of beginning with large letter 
forms, and of having these reproduced with the 
whole-arm movement, is to be commended. But 
to require so much written material, often un- 
der the guise of “busy work,” is productive of 
nervous tendencies of the most aggravating 
sort. 


The materials with which the pupils work 
should be properly selected. Wasteful tension 
is wasteful energy. A “scratchy” pen is irri- 
tating and mental penholders cannot be easily 
held. Pencils with soft lead give the best work- 
ing results. The text book should be printed 
so as to relieve eye-strain. The use of block 
type and additional leading is desirable in book- 
making. 

Days of Rest Needed. 

The investigation of the physical changes of 
annular rhythm and for the causes of the in- 
creasing inefficiency of the work of the school 
days from Monday to Saturday indicate two 
further observations. We are attempting to 
teach in a year of nine months that which be- 
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A Text Book for High School use 
covering a full four years’ course. 
Thoroughly illustrated with many plates 
and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 
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longs to a year of twelve months. In conse- 
quence the work is superficially done and the 
pupil is forced to accomplish his work at the 
expense of time, content and extent. The op- 
portunities for out-of-door study and training 
are utilized only by the vacation school. For 
four months millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty and thousands of boys and girls are idle 
and often worse than idle. For the occupations 
of vacation mean not loss alone, but the neces- 
sity for correction. The week should be divid- 
ed so that two rest days do not follow consecu- 
tively, as in present practice. Midweek or later 
half-holidays would more evenly and economic- 
ally distribute the work of the week. 

The organization, the management and the 
equipment of our schools must be judged by the 
supreme test—efficiency. The great question 
is: What is the best for the child? School 
hygiene insists upon the child’s highest good 
as the wisest economy. Time and means, in- 
strument and occasion must be measured by 
the fact of the needs of the child. The fune- 
tion of the school is to lead, but not to pull; to 
assist, but not to remove; to feed, but not to 
gorge; to interest, but not to amuse; to inspire, 
but not to intoxicate; to counsel, but not to 
worry; to condition, but not to force; to nur- 
ture, but not to supplant; to environ, but not to 
mechanically nor disproportionately encompass. 

The possibilities of the child naturally and 
philosophically have their limitations. But the 
school should give him every assistance in ac- 
tualizing his potentialities and conserve his en- 
ergetic latencies for effective activity. 

The three correlated considerations of school 
efficiency are the school plant, the teacher, the 


child. These three; but the greatest of these is 
the child. 





Why Do You Suppose 
The Teachers College, Columbia University 


and 


American Woman’s League, 


University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


HAVE ADOPTED THE 


‘Isaac Pitman Shorthand? 


Read the following: 


“The selection of a system of shorthand for the 
correspondence courses of The American Woman's 
League was a matter of great importance. We 
realized that we must have absolutely the best system 
published; that we must determine the merits of that 
system without any other consideration than its 
demonstrated worth. The system is one which, on ac- 
count of its long use. has proved beyond question its 
genuine merit. This system may be studied with the 
absolute confidence that there is none better; that it 
permits of the very best results for the student who 
would do shorthand work in the office, or as private 
secretary or court stenographer. Moreover, it hasa 
shorthand literature more extensive, probably, than 
that of all other systems combined.’ 
Oficial Organ of the American Woman's League 


The Messenger. 


Send for ‘*Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best.” 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers 


31 Union Square, New York 


Health Rules. 

The Fall River, Mass., board of health has 
adopted a stringent set of rules for observanc 
in the publie schools. 

Children with the following diseases must b 
kept from attendance: 

With chicken-pox, until the crusts are all off 

With mumps, two weeks, and longer if th 
glands are tender. 

With whooping cough, while the child whoops 

With German measles, for two weeks. 

With measles, until two weeks from the be 
ginning of the sickness. 

When there is measles in a family childrer 
who have previously had it may be allowed in 
school. Those who have not had it must b 
excluded for two weeks from the beginning of 
the last case. 

All children living in houses where there i 
diphtheria, searlet fever or smallpox must b 
excluded from school until they present a per 
mit from the board of health. 

A set of rules also has been promulgated for 
the pupils, and copies are to be pasted in every 
text book in use, so that the importance of ob 
serving them will be impressed on the little 
ones at every turn. 
to are the following: 

Do not spit if you can help it. Never spit 
on a slate, floor or sidewalk. Spitting pro- 
motes consumption and other diseases. 

Do not put the fingers into the mouth. 

Never lick your fingers when turning pages 
or when counting money. 


Among the rules referred 


Plans for an eighteen story commercial high 
school and administration building, involving 
an outlay of $1,500,000, have been submitted 
to the Chicago board of education. It is in- 


tended to erect the structure near the center of 
the city. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL, FACTORY 
AND SHOP. 
By Asst. Superintendent Charles P. Megan, Chicago. 

A plan of vocational education that is being successfully tried 
is a union of school and shop. Probably the first scheme of prac- 
tical co-operation between a school and a number of manufac- 
turers is to be found in Cincinnati. At the university, in con- 
nection with the College of Engineering, they have what is called 
a co-operative course in engineering, and the plan is that the 
student entering it shall take alternate weeks in the shops, in the 
city, and at the university. About eighty young men are taking 
that course, so that each week there are forty in attendance at 
the university and forty in the shops. 


At the University of Cincinnati. 
A contract is signed in triplicate by the shop, the university 
and the boy (represented by his parents), by which his course 
through the shop is determined. In each shop he begins at the 
bottom and goes up through the various departments until he 
reaches the designing and sales offices. The course is six years 
in length. The regular college course is four years long, and the 
young man in the co-operative course therefore spends three years 
n the university and three in the shops. In the college course 
nothing has been omitted, nothing abridged. On the contrary, 
some things have been added. The university authorities claim 
that the class of young men they are dealing with can accomplish 
more work in three years than others can do in four, and they 
hase this conelusion very largely on examination results. 
Applicants for these courses are very carefully selected. A 
tudent wishing to take the course must enter the shop on the last 
day of July preceding his entrance into the university, and re- 
nain there a certain period. If he is then recommended by the 
employer he is accepted by the university. The first year seventy- 
tive applied and forty-five were placed in the shops. When the 
‘ollege opened only twenty-eight were admitted. In the second 
vear, out of 800 applications, fifty were placed in the shops on 
probation and forty-five accepted for the university. In January 
ist they had over 500 applications for the course beginning last 
September, and expected fully 2,000. 
than seventy were selected. 
These young men are paid for their shop work, beginning at 
the rate of 10 cents an hour and rising at the rate of a cent an 
sur every six months. They are paid only for the time in the 
hop, every alternate week during the school year and every week 
the summer except two weeks’ vacation. A number of the 
hops, however, are finding these men so valuable that they are 
paying them for the time they are at the university. 


From this number not more 


The whole 
stem demonstrates that a young man can be taught engineering 
such a way that when he leaves college he has a good practical 
owledge of the profession which he has chosen; he has a definite 
lea of the labor situation; he has good business sense and a thor- 
igh knowledge of the scientific principles underlying his pro- 

ression, 

The Fitchburg High School. 

The next stage is the adoption of this plan or a suitable modi- 
lieation of it into the high school, and this has now been done at 
l‘itechburg, Mass. 

This course, patterned after that of the University of Cincin- 
iti, is a form of an apprenticeship system, whereby boys receive 
nstruction in the shop during one week and instruction in the 
chool the next week. The course is of four years’ duration. The 

first year is spent wholly in the school, and during the other three 
cars the boys alternate weekly between school and shop. 

Any boy who is regularly admitted to the high school may, 
ith the approval of his parents, elect this course. 

The manufacturers take the boys in pairs, so that by alternat- 
ug they have, at all times, one of the pair at work. Each Satur- 
lay at 11 o’clock the boy who has been at school that week goes 

' the shop and learns on what particular job his alternate has 
cen working, and how it has been handled, in order that the work 
inay be taken up without delay the next Monday morning. 

Shop work consists of instruction in the operation of lathes. 

laners, drilling machine, bench and floor work and such other 

lachine work, according to the ability of the apprentice, as per- 

‘ins to the particular branch of manufacture of the shop where 

‘he boy is employed. The co-operative school course is as follows: 
First year, all school work— 


Periods per week. 
i nglish 


Mathematics: tables and simple shop problems.............. 5 
Mechanies: Sin cove kts bie ncs tevsseeees “S 
l'reehand and mechanical drawing............ piawe 5 
‘urrent events etme neeed Na deedevekiia ore 0, ; 2 


(Concluded on Page 24) 








Economy of Vacuum Cleaning 


HE dollars and cents value of health and cost of disease, 

— preventable disease — is the subject of a novel and 

interesting study by the New York committee on con- 
gestion of population. This study has been made under the 
direction of Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale. His methods are 
simple. He enumerates the avoidable diseases, according to 
the New York health department’s classification, counts the 
number of cases in New York for four years, estimates the 
number of days’ illness according to hospital experience, and 
counts the deaths. ‘Taking average wages for man, woman, 
boy and girl, he reaches a stately total of individual and family 
losses through enforced idleness. Lastly he makes a careful 
estimate of the capitalized value of the lives of patients of dif- 
ferent ages. His figures and estimates are sober. The final 
summary is a loss of $166,000,000 in four years. This takes 


no account of the expenses of sanitation, hospitals and public 
medical service. 

Prof. Fisher has blazed a new trail in medical service. He is 
demonstrating that public funds expended to educate the public by 
touching its most sensitive nerve—that leading to the pocketbook—will 
more quickly and surely lead to the adoption of proper sanitary meas- 
ures; that the original cost of efficient sanitary devices should be con- 


sidered as being in the nature of decidedly profitable investments, and 
not as expense. 


Money Value of Dustless Schools 


That the proper suppression and removal of the dust contents of 
public school buildings, by the AERO vacuum methods, is productive 
of immediate and profitable returns is evidenced by the quick response 
of the health conditions in schools where this process is put into effect. 

The report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education for the school 
year 1906-7 shows a total enrollment of pupils in the pubiic schools of 
Milwaukee, for example, of 47,069, and an average daily attendance of 
36,642, leaving a daily average of absentees of 11,427. (Similar condi- 
tions prevail in all cities and towns everywhere.) 

The same report gives the daily cost to the taxpayers, per pupil, 
as $0.162 (sixteen and two-tenths cents per day) averaged for the 
state of Wisconsin, which undoubtedly is lower than the average daily 
cost in the cities. 

In a certain school in Milwaukee the records showed that of all 
absences, during a certain period in 1906-07, 62 per cent were attrib- 
utable to illness. During a similar period of 1907-08 the records 
showed that but 42 per cent were absent on account of illness—a gain of 
20 per cent. 

In 1906-07 the ordinary sweeping and “dusting” methods were stil! 
in vogue in that school. During the period in 1907-08 that is under 
consideration the building was cleaned by the AERO vacuum method, 
and neither brush, broom nor duster was used during the entire schoo! 
year. 

Assuming, for the purpose of illustration, that the same daily aver- 
age of absentees would hold good for both the years above mentioned, 
viz: 11,427; applying the experience had in this one school to the 
schools of the entire city, and taking the difference between 62 per cent 
and 42 per cent of this number, we have a gain, in round numbers, of 
2,285 in the daily attendance in the city. 

Multiplying the gain by the daily cost per pupil (16.2 cents) gives 
us $370.17 per day, and this multiplied by 196 days during which 
school was actually in session, we have a total gain in health condi- 
tions, by reason of dust-suppression and removal, amounting to $72,- 
5$3.32 for one year! 

Of course, these figures are not accurate—perhaps not even approxi- 
mate—but this way of looking at the matter will give school authorities 
a new angle from which to examine the subject of sanitary dust re- 
moval when considering the health of the rising generations—the chief 
assets of the village, city, state and nation. 

But in purchasing vacuum cleaning systems it should be borne in 
mind that up to the present only one system has been developed that is 
suitable for the peculiar requirements of schoolrapm cleaning. ‘That is 
the AERO special schoolroom cleaning system. 

Please also bear in mind that, as far as we have been able to 
learn, every individual or concern that supplies anything that is called 
a “Vacuum Cleaner” claims his device is “specially adapted to the 
cleaning of schools,’’ and that it is “just as good as” the AERO system! 


The plant that is good enough for others to imitate is good 
enough for you to use. 


Did you ever figure the original cost, plus the cost of power and 
maintenance, of the machines that are offered to do approximately what 
the AERO vacuum cleaning systems will do? We have—you ought to. 

AERO (our trade mark) vacuum cleaning systems are made “just 
a little better than seems necessary.” They are not surpassed in efh- 
ciency—and they hold the world’s record for economy for each of the 
types constructed by us. 

Write for literature concerning our special school equipment. 

State whether you have high-pressure steam (50 pounds and up, 
boiler pressure) or electric power. If the latter, state whether direct 
(giving voltage) or alternating (giving cycles, phase and voltage). 


American Air Cleaning Company 


F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen’'l Mgr. 


601 Enterprise Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Largest Builders in the World of Scientific Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
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POSITIONS ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL 


and the Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW BOOKS. 
(Concluded from Page 5) 
contains five useful books for children. 
series makes a direct appeal for right, whole- 
some living by showing the consequences of 


The 


good and bad habits and customs. Among oth- 
er things treated in this book in the case of ac- 
cidents is the new method of artificial respira- 
tion which has been adopted in England and 
other European countries; the water treatment 
of burns until the doctor comes; the necessity 
of warning children about crossing streets; the 
fact that mad dog bites are the result of provo- 
cation; the futility of fear of snakes and light- 
ning; the importance of caring for little cuts 
and burns, ete. The value of the useful book 
is heightened by some fine photographs. 
Teaching Children to Study. 

By Olive M. Jones, Eleanor G. Leary and 
Agnes FE. Quish. Cloth. 193 pages. Price. 
80 cents, net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Chicago. 

The value of this little work seems to lie in 
the systematic way the authors go about the 
important work of teaching children to study. 
The group system is applied, with the aim of 
giving the child habits of self-reliant study 
and of securing for the exceptional child, ei- 
ther the abnormally bright or the abnormally 
slow, teaching adapted to his individual needs. 
A clear and practical exposition of the group 
system is offered, together with definite sugges- 
tions as to the details of its plan and manage 
ment. 

A Student’s History of American Literature. 

By William Edward Simonds, Ph. D. Cloth. 
383 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.10. Hough- 
ton-Miffin Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

“Let no teacher of American literature,” says 
the author of this volume in his preface, “con- 
sider it a part of his professional duty to de- 
preciate or deprecate the work of our American 
writers. It represents a substantial and respect- 
able achievement; it may well inspire a reason- 
able patriotic pride in the piinds of our youth; 
it is, at the present time, as full of promise 
for literary art in the future as is the national 
literature of any land.” This is exceedingly 
well said. The subject matter of this history 
of American literature is divided into the fol- 
lowing parts: Early colonial literature, 1607- 
1700; the eighteenth century; the beginning of 
the nineteenth; philosophy and romance; the 
New England poets; general literary develop- 
ment of recent years. It should prove a teach- 
able, interesting text. 

The Management of a City School. 

By Arthur C. Perry, principal of 
school 85, Brooklyn, N. Y. 339 pages. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Amid the many works on school and class- 
room management there appears to be no book 
written especially for the guidance of the prin- 
cipal until the present volume appeared. It is 
entirely practical. It deals with the relation 
of the principal and the state, the public, the 
authorities, the teachers, the pupils. Several 
chapters are devoted to the pupils’ physical wel- 
fare, their scholastic progress and moral devel- 
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opment in so far as these conditions are influ- 
enced by the principal. The last chapter deals 
with the principal’s qualification for the office, 
his adjustment to his position, his personal 
growth and the position itself. The work can 
be recommended to those principals especially 
who are new to their office. These will find 
many valuable suggestions. 

All’s Well That Ends Well. 

By William Shakespeare. Fdited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen Clarke. 216 pages. Cloth. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

This play has the unenviable distinetion of 
being among the worst printed plays in the 
folio of 1623. The painstaking researches of 


these editors have cleared up many mooted 
points. The etching facing the frontispiece is 


that of the jubilee memorial fountain, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, a gift from Mr. G. W. Childs, 
Philadelphia, upon the occasion of the jubilee 
tercentenary celebration. 

A Primer of Nursery Rhymes. 

By Leota Swem and Rowena Sherwood. Cloth. 
124 pages. Price, 30 cents. Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

Who should know what is interesting to little 
tots, if it be not a kindergarten director and a 
primary teacher? They do know that familiar 
nursery rhymes, the little classies of childhood, 
are interesting, so they have carefully graded 
many of the more simple verses to enable the 
“littlest ones to read and enjoy their own dear 
est treasures.” New words have been introduced 
gradually. The numerous illustrations show de 
lightful situations full of life and action. Even 
the frontispiece has a picture of six wee ones 
excitably playing teeter. 

How to Identify the Stars. 

sy Willis I. Milham, Ph. D., Field memorial 
Williams College 
Cloth. Diagrams. 38 pages. Price, 75 cents, net. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago. 

A dark blue cover with the title and a group- 
ing of stars in silver forms a harmonious exte- 
rior for the subject matter within. 
mary purpose of the book is “to serve as a 
guide in taking the first steps in learning the 
stars and constellations,” and, both in what is 
stated and in what is omitted, it seems 
calculated to achieve this purpose. 


professor of astronomy in 


The pri 


well 


A list containing the names of the constella- 
tions, the Latin genitive of the name, the mean 
ing of the name, and the name of the originator 
of the constellation is full of interest. The 
names of forty-seven of these are eredited to 
Claudius Ptolemy, who in the second century 
A. D. carefully collected and summarized the 


astronomical learning of his 


time. Internal 


evidence from the constellations themselves, 
early writings, and inscriptions of various 
kinds, makes us reasonably certain that an 


acquaintance with these groups probably origi- 
nated among peoples living under the clear 
skies of the Euphrates and the Nile valleys, and 
was practically complete as early as 3000 B. C. 
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Learners are then told of the ways in which 
stars are designated, of their color and number, 
and of a good way of locating stars and constel 
lations. The charts and maps are 
and must prove most helpful. 


attractive 


A list of valuable books is given as an aid to 
those who may be eager to acquire a more ex 
tended knowledge of this most ancient of sei 
ences, 

TEXT BOOK NEWS. 
(Continued from page 14) 

Civil Government Simplified, by J. J. Duval, 
has been adopted for every county in the state 
of California. The publishers are the Whita 
ker & Ray-Wiggin Company. 

Newark, O. Henderson’s chemistry has bee: 
adopted to replace Remsen’s. 

South Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board 
has adopted the Dodge geographies, 
by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board of education 
has adopted “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
and “Rip Van Winkle” and Powers’ “Poems 
for Memorizing,” published by the Whitaker 4 
Ray-Wiggin Company. 

Kennewick, Wash., has adopted the Miln 


published 


Progressive Arithmetics, Inglis and Pretty 
man’s First Book in Latin, Baker & Inglis’ 


Latin Composition and Cheyney’s English His 
tory. 

The Sensenig & Anderson Arithmetic has 
been adopted by the city of Boston upon res 
ommendation of a committee of twelve prin 
cipals and teachers. The recommendation wus 
unanimously approved by the board of super 
intendents and school committee. 

Freeport, Ill. The board has adopted Mow- 
ry’s Ancient History, Coulter's Botany, Jam 
& Sanford’s United States Ilistory, Redway’s 
Commercial Geography, Powers & Lyons’ Busi 
ness Arithmetic, Moore & Miner’s Bookkeep 
ing. 

Waynesburg, Pa. Steps in English adopted 

According to press dispatches from Newport, 
Ark., suit was filed on August 13 in the Jackson 
Circuit Court by R. E. Jeffrey, prosecuting at 
torney, and Hal. I. Norwood, attorney general, 
for the state of Arkansas, against the American 
Book Company, for alleged violation of the 
anti-trust asking the exacting of fines 
amounting to $2,000,000 and the ouster of the 
defendant company from doing business in that 
state. 


act, 


Scott-Southworth Lessons in English, I and 
II, published by Benjamin If. Sanborn & Co., 
have been unanimously adopted by Providence, 
Rt. I., and New Bedford, Mass. 

Springfield, Mass. The high school 
adopted the Shack ford-J udson rhetorie, pub 
lished by Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

Newark, O. 
adopted. 

Hannibal, Mo. 


have been adopted. 


has 


Zaner & Bloser’s writing books 


Applied Arts drawing books 
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Headache 


The use of Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford's Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


AALALASLARAEASESERSSSERERESSEESREREREEEEET EE EEEEEEEREESENS SESE 


RARAVUAAUALeeeereeenrenenaurenurececae! 

Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me how iron 
was first discovered ? 

Johnny—Yes, sir. I heard pa say yesterday 
that they smelt it. 

Modernizing It. 

Teacher—Willie, how did Washington follow 
Cornwallis? 

Willie—I suppose he subscribed to the paper 
for which Cornwallis was writing the “exclu- 
sive story” of the fight.—Puck. 





His Kick. 
“And what do you think of the normal train 
ing for teachers?” 
“V’m afraid it teaches them such up to date 
methods that the average village youth wouldn’t 


know how to propose marriage to them.” 


in Gewedter Sdiiler. 

Herr: Sagen Sie, 
Herr Lehrer, ijt denn Hu- 
berS Heiner Beppi wirf- 
lich ein fo gewedter Sbii- 
ler, wie fein Vater immer 
behauptet ?” 


Yehrer: ,, Ullerdings ; 
er mu in jeder Unter- 
ridhtsjtunde wenigitens 
Dreimal aus dem Schlafe 
qewedt werden. “ 


English? 

A young American woman, who has for some 
years been a teacher of English in Vienna, re- 
ceived a note not long since from one of her 
pupils which caused her to question whether 
she was divinely appointed to teach her mother 
tongue to the painstaking Austrian. What 
conclusion she has reached is not known, but 
the evidence against her, as set forth in the ex- 
hibit here printed, is strong. 

The pupil’s brother had just died, and the 
teacher had written her a letter of sympathy. 
This is the reply she received. 

“Expensive Miss.—Thank you for your kind 
participation in my brother’s death. Pleast do 
not expectorate me at my next lesson.—Yours, 
ete.” 

A Good Forgetter. 

“Johnny,” asked the teacher, “how much is 
seven times nine?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Who discovered America?” 

“T did know, but I forgot.” 

“What is an isthmus?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“You don’t remember! Take your seat, sir. 
You'll never amount to anything in this world.” 

But he did. He is now drawing $75,000 per 
year as chief forgetter for a large corporation. 


Her Text Book. 

One morning, says the New York Evening 
Post, an Italian, leading his little daughter by 
the hand, entered a public schoolhouse in New 
York and stood in the hall, his hat tucked un- 
der his arm and his eyes seeking the passers-by 
in amiable appeal. 

A teacher came out of her room, and, hap 
pening to notice him, asked his errand. He 
pushed the girl eagerly forward. 

“She wan’ go to school,” he answered, with 
many bows. “She has book,” he tapped the 
book under the girl’s arm, “and slate,” pointing 
to her hand. 

“Oh, I see!” said the teacher, smiling. “You 
have brought her all prepared. Can she read?” 

The father shook his head, smiled and 
looked into the lady’s eyes in a deprecating 
way, repeating softly, “she wan’ go to school.” 

The teacher took the book and looked at it 
She found it old and worn and neither a reader 
nor an arithmetic. It was a “Social Directory 
of the Year 1900.” 


Abreast of the Times. 

“How is your son getting along?” we asked 
the old acquaintance. 

“First rate. Making money hand over fist.” 

“That’s good. Let’s see; he graduated as a 
veterinary surgeon, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, but after he tried to practice for a 
while he changed to an automobile repairer.” 


DID YOU EVER REALIZE 


that cheap pencils require sharpening several times as 
often as Dixon's “High School” Pencils ? 


The same process that makes pencil leads fine and 
smooth makes them tough and durable. 


Just to see how good a school pencil can be, write 
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Not Noah, 

Teacher—Johnnie, who compiled our first dic 
tionary ¢ 

Johnnie—Daniel Webster. 

Teacher—No, it wasn’t Daniel, it was Noah. 

Johnnie—Come off, teacher; Noah compiled 
the ark.—The Circle. 

Changed His Mind. 

A young officer at San Francisco had been 
ordered to the Philippines. According to a 
western paper he received the following tele 
gram from the war department at Washington: 

“You can go to New York, and sail on trans 
port that goes by Suez.” 

The officer replied: “Would prefer to cross 
Pacific direct.” 

Then the department telegraphed him again: 
“Transport will make good time; has sixty 
women school teachers on board.” 

The young lieutenant answered: “Save me 
a berth on transport.” 


A Nice Differentiation. 
“What, then,” asked the professor, “is the 
exact difference between logic and sophistry?” 
“Well,” replied the bright student, “if you’r 
engaged in a controversy it’s just the difference 
between your line of argument and the other 
fellow’s.” 





Comfortable, at Least. 
Unele I hope you were a good boy in school 
today. 


Johnny—No, I wasn’t. 
Uncle—You haven’t been very bad? 


Johnny—No-o. But I had lots of fun. 
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Our Factory Crowded with Orders! 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 


New Connecticut Laws. 
Seven laws modifying the Connecticut school 
vstem in important particulars are the result 
the labors of the educational commission 
ippointed to eodify the school laws. These went 
» effect with the new school year: 


1. The state board of education has been re 

rganized. 

2. The seope of territorial supervision has 
been enlarged, though not in the manner pro- 
posed by the commission. It is believed that 
this will help the smaller schools, and, in par 
ticular, that it will bring men into closer con 
tact with schools in which the teaching is done 
exclusively by women. 

3. A definite scholastic standard has been es 
tablished which all children under sixteen must 
ittain before they ean be released to undertake 
regular labor. 

1. The number of towns eligible for the pe 
euniary assistance of the “average attendance 
rrant” has been increased and provision has 
heen made for distributing this money on a 
plan which seems fairer than the old one. 

». An act, with accompanying appropriation, 
has been passed, intended to provide trained 
teachers for the small towns. This is effected 
through the establishment of prize scholarships 
in the normal schools, the beneficiaries to be 
elected by the state board from the small 
wns, and to be trained under an agreement 
that they shall teach not less than three years 
in the small towns. 

6. Two publie trade schools are to be estab- 
lished forthwith by the state board in localities 
selected by that board. 

7. By the adoption of the “town manage- 
ment” bill the school districts are now reduced 
to those found in cities and boroughs in Con 
necticut. In most of the municipalities the ed 
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ucational questions are so interlocked with 
financial questions that the abolition of districts 
is likely to proceed slowly. 

Among the bills recommended by the com- 
mission, which failed of passage, were a teach- 
ers’ certificate measure and teachers’ pension 
law. 

COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 8-9. Eastern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Danville, Il. 

Oct. 14-15-16. Michigan Upper Peninsula 
Teachers’ Association at Ishpeming. Mr. J. B. 
Faught, secretary, Marquette, Mich. 

Oct. 28-29. Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Topeka; C. S. Risdon, president, Inde- 
pendence. 

Oct. 28-30. Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Lewiston; Supt. W. H. Brownson, Port 
land, president. 

Oct. 28-30. University Convocation of New 
York state, at Albany. 

Oct. 28-29-30. Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Minneapolis. J. M. Guise, secre- 
tary, Minneapolis. 

Noy. 1-2-3. South Dakota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Lead. J. Fred Olander, correspond- 
ing secretary, Pierre, S. D. 

Nov. 3-5. Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Lincoln; A. L. Caviness, president. 

Nov. 4-6. Wisconsin Teachers” Association, 
at Milwaukee; John T. Kelly, president, Ju- 
neau; Katherine R. Williams, secretary, Mil- 
waukee. 

Nov. 4-5-6. Indiana State School Board As- 
sociation, at Indianapolis; C. F. Lammers, sec 
retary, Greencastle. 

Nov. 4-5-6. Iowa Teachers’ Association at 
Des Moines. O. F. Smith, secretary, Indian- 
ola, Ta. 
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Nov. 6. The North Dakota Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers at Mayville. 
Clyde R. Travis, secretary, Mayville. 

Noy. 12-13. Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Dayton. 

Nov. 26-27. South Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Wichita, Kans. A. D. Taylor, chair- 
man executive committee, Wichita. 

Nov. 26-27. Southwestern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association at Evansville. Supt. William O. 
Wilson, secretary, Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Nov. 26-27. Southwestern Oklahoma Teach- 
ers’ Association; place not selected; Miss A. E. 
Lane, secretary, Hobart, Okla. 

Dec. 1-3. National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, at Milwaukee; 
Fred W. Sivyer and C. F. Perry, local com- 
mittee: 

Dee. 27-28-29. Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Little Rock; Mayo Roscoe, record- 
ing secretary, Dewitt, Ark. 

Dee. 27-30. Colorado Teachers’ Association, 
at Denver. 

Dec. 28-29-30. Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Springfield; Miss Caroline Grote, 
secretary, Macomb. 

Dec. 28-29-30. Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation at Charlotte, N. C. H. E. Bierly, sec- 
retary. 

Dec. 28-29-30. Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Louis; B. G. Shackelford, presi- 
dent, Cape Girardeau; FE. M. Carter, secre- 
tary, Jefferson City. 

Dee. 28-29-30-31. North Dakota Teachers’ 
Association at Minot. Clyde R. Travis, secre- 
tary, Mayville, N. D. 

Dee. 29-30. Southeast Kansas Teachers’ As- 


sociation, at Pittsburg, Kans.; Supt. A. H. 


Bushey, Pittsburg, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL, 
FACTORY AND SHOP. 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


Second year, school and shop work— 


ER@linhh . <.x.:c:0 6 sate eeteeiete tes ghar os ack. os 

Shop mathematies 5 
Physies Se t 
Mechanism of machines................... 4 
Freehand and mechanical drawing. . s 


Third year, school and shop work 
English sth ia 
et SE ebadsk ddectesisccvccss & 
Chemistry and physics...............+5... 3 
Mechanism of machines.................. 4 
Commercial geography and business methods 1 
8 


Freehand and mechanical drawing......... 
Fourth vear, school and shop work . 
Re a COCs deeak ddauandseaeesincss ix § 
Civies and American history.............. 2 
BHOD WON: Gio odds Gs i cesicvaccs § 


Mechanism of machines.................. 5 
Freehand and mechanieal drawing......... 5 
Electricity amd Bias. sGed sc. dae dsckens.. 4 

The course was started the last week in Aug- 
ust, 1908, when the boys went to work in the 
shops. The school course opened Sept. 8, at 
the beginning of the regular school year. Twen- 
ty boys are enrolled, divided as follows: 
pattern-making, two drafting and sixteen ma- 
chinists. 


two 


The manufacturers have expressed great sat- 
isfaction with the plan, some of them having 
expressed the opinion at this early date that 


+ 


ese boys are superior to those formerly em- 
ployed. They are boys who have their eyes and 
ears open, who think and ask questions of an 
intelligent nature. 

In addition to the 
“industrial 
ental and 


neers 


school 


organized 


work an 
for 


This society 


regular 


societv”’ has been 


social advancement. 


1 


onee a month 


and is conducted by the 
vs themselves. It is planned to have the 
nufacturers and ethers give talks of an in- 


nature, to be followed with discus- 


i Tl hy the 


structive 


members, and from time to time a 


social affair will be given at which other than 


members nav be invited. 

With the course mapped out it is expected 
that a thinking, progressiv mechanic will be 
secured—one who will be able to reason things 

it for himself, and thereby derive for himself 
the greatest advantage that can be attained in 
his life work. 

A Textile School. 
The Ludlow textile school, just entering on 


its second year, Was established to solve a defi- 
nite industrial problem and is of interest from 
the fact that it is the logical outeome of the 
preceding methods. First, industry in the uni- 
versity; second, industry in the high school; 
and, third, industry in the elementary school. 

3ovys fourteen years of age are admitted to 
the school and devote half of each day to work 
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in the mill and the other half of the day to 
school work, receiving pay from the mills. Most 
of the subjects taught in the public schools are 
taught in this school, including history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, manual training, ete. The 
main difference between this and the public 
For 
instance, when the pupils come to a great in- 
ventor they study his life, get a good idea of 
the use and working of his more important 
inventions, learn what effect the inventions have 
had on the industrial development of the world, 
and so on. 


schools is that each subject is specialized. 


In geography, when they come to 
a country where henp, the principal fiber used 
in making the twine and sacking made by the 
Ludlow Association, is grown, they make a spe- 
cial study of the country, learning of its eli- 
mate, its position with respect to the lines of 
commerce, the race and character of its inhabi 
tants, labor conditions, ete. In the course in 
English correct speech and ability to read un- 
derstandingly sought after rather 
than any comprehensive knowledge of the rules 
of grammar. 


have been 
In arithmetic a novel departure 
was begun last year. Principal Eaton had not 
been in charge of the institution very long be- 
fore he saw that a special arithmetic, with its 
definitions and its problems in mill subjects, 
would aid greatly in carrying out the purpose 
for which the school was founded. With the 
help of one of the mill superintendents he has 
compiled an these 
lines. 


arithmetic entirely along 
Columbia Steel Desks. 

Since January, 1909, the Columbia School 
Supply Company has been manufacturing and 
marketing its new sanitary steel adjustable 
school desk as the leading item in its sanitary 
steel line of furniture. Reports from the com- 
pany indicate that sales have far exceeded all 
Although the steel department of 
the company is working twenty-four 
day, 


expectations. 
hours a 
the capacity is taken up for two months 
in advance. 
from boards of edu 
cation in the large number of cities, but from 
rural districts as well. The United States gov 
ernment ordered a for 
schools in the Panama eanal zone, and the ed 
ucational department of Porto Rico has placed 
orders. 

The chief 


ernment made its purchase was because 


Orders come not only 


has consignment new 


reason why the United State s gov 
the r 
is absolutely no breakage in the shipment and 
steel desks. The will 

Moreover, the freight rate 
is less, as the weight is lighter and the classi- 
fication lower. The fact that the desks are ad- 
justable, fireproof, sanitary and indestructible 
for them careful 
schools boards who have endeavored to obtain 
these qualities in furniture for their new 
buildings. The Columbia School Supply Com- 
pany is arranging to greatly increase its ca- 
pacity for manufacturing these desks. The 
trade, which seems assured for the coming sea 
son, makes this necessary. 


use of Columbia frame 


endure any usage. 


wins consideration among 


The Denkman library at Rock Island, IIl., is 
being equipped with the Hahl automatie clock 
system. 

Hahl automatie-pneumatie clocks, with pro 


gram bells, have been installed in the new Mil- 
waukee normal school. 
State Normal school, Milwaukee, State Nor- 


mal school, [a Crosse, new high school, Paines 
dale, Mich., city school and university build- 
ings, Champaign, IIl., city schools, Burling: 
ton, Wash., Ford City, Pa., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, have adopted the Johnson window 
shade adjusters for regulating light and venti- 
lation. They are growing in favor in the 
equipment of all modern school buildings. Sam- 
ple will be sent to any school board by ad- 
dressing the manufacturer, R. R. Johnson, 161 
fandolph street, Chieago, Nl. 
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All keys are in straight lines, up and down, right 
and left. The simplest typewriter to operate, there- 
fore the most quickly learned. 











This rational keyboard, from which practically 
every operation of the machine is controlled, is but 
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THE COMMON PEOPLE IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF PUB.- 
LIC EDUCATION. 

The state is the unit of educational 
organization and management in the 
United States. The origin of the 
publie schools came from local de- 
velopment and needs and not from 
state legislation or construction. The 
movement was for the benefit of the 
individual and for society and not 
for patriotism, religion or scholar- 
ship. The home needed the school to 
co-operate economically in this work 
and do what it did not have time to 
do. The development from the sim- 
ple to the complex vame with the ex- 
pansion of state control and supervi- 
sion, but the work itself depended 
solely for success upon the people 


Democratization is important in 


prosper. Any departure from this 
has not been in accordance with the 


essary to have active patrons with 
authority to conduct and to improve 
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if popular education is to prosper. For sale by all booksellers and school supply houses, or sent postpaid by LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


The more the voice of the people is ————————_— —<$— _ —<— i _ iiISSSIIIi oo SS OO 


heard, the better for the general welfare of the 
community and also for the state. Where the 
people are not brought into active participa 
tion, there popular education does not exist 
ind the ambition of the masses to obtain cul 
ture and training is very meager and unin 
<piring. 

Centralization is against democratization 
lhe power of the people is gradually being 
taken away in some states by giving the initia 
tive to state otiicers, state boards or state higher 
educational management. All these efforts 
show quick returns of certain desirable results, 
but they are the beginning of what will destroy 
the popularity and permanency of public edu 
cation, as the people need the training that the 
conduct of education demands in order to be 
even good and enthusiastic patrons. Arbitrar) 
standards, state inspection, dictation of outsicd 
authorities, dominating of elementary and sec 
ondary education by higher education should 
not be encouraged or advised. The public 
schools are not conducted for preparing for 
more education, but for more effeetive living. 
"he education of the present must be made 
more industrial, more practical and more ef 
fective for the personal development, even if 
less cultural and ornamental and thus less 
adapted to fitting for college. 

The hope of America depends upon the in 
telligenee, the capability, the practicability and 
the power of the individual man that combines 
to make up the masses. These are the ones 
who deeide elections, who decree prosperity ot 
industrial enterprises and determine the des 
tiny of liberty and morality. In the great 
cities where educational management is not 
democratized and where it may not be able to 
he done beeause of untoward conditions are the 
places where republican principles and go 
ernment are a failure because the power of the 
individual is not regarded. The expert and the 
dictator should not substitute for the people, 
heeause by such adoption the classes receive 
preference to the masses. The masses in school 
and the masses out of school both need the 
training that popular education and demo 
cratic government are able to give, and our 
popular system of edueation should regularly 
rely upon these principles and policies. Pres. 
Ilomer H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Ta. 


A Record in School Construction. 

The state of Arkansas constructed 299 school- 
houses, or one for practically every working 
day during the school year 1908-09, according 
to the report of the state educational depart- 
ment. 

Last year more school buildings were con- 
structed than during any previous year, while 
the amount expended was greater than that of 
any former year with the exception of 1907, 
when expensive buildings were constructed in 
Hot Springs, Pine Bluff and other large cities 
of the state. Of the 299 schoolhouses 273 are 
frame buildings and 26 were constructed of 
brick. The total cost of these buildings was 
$452,167. 

The figures also show that last year was per- 
haps the first since the admission of Arkansas 
to the Union that no log schoolhouse was 
erected in the state. 

According to the figures, there are 6,008 
school buildings in the state, 168 brick, 5,696 
frame and 144 built of logs. The property is 
valued at $5,544,779 and the equipment at 
$722,563, the total valuation being $6,067,342. 
The number of buildings enclosed is 633. 

The buildings constructed last year are con- 
sidered superior in character to many of those 
built in former years, the amount expended 
upon their construction adding much to the 
average value of the school buildings in the 
state. Previous to last year the average value 
of the state’s school property was $889. The 
costly buildings erected last year increased the 
average value to $1,512. 


New Dictionary Edition. 

Of particular interest to students and edu- 
cators, because of its encyclopoedic features, is 
the new “Students’ Common School Edition” 
of Laird & Lee’s Webster Standard Dictionary. 
The volume contains not only the usual vocab- 
ulary, but also dictionaries of musical terms, 
historical, geographical and biblical names and 
classical and biographical lists. 

Common foreign phrases are listed with 
translations. Several pages are devoted to an 
explanation of English word-building and sci 
entific etymology, lists of suffixes, prefixes and 
stems. Rules for orthography, proof reading 
and the metrieal systems are given. 


The new frontispiece, presenting a portrait 
of Noah Webster, is especially attractive, as 
well as the two full-page colored plates show- 
ing the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. Be- 
sides these there are sixteen full-page plates on 
subjects of vital importance to the scholar, such 
as mathematical and geometrical planes and 
angles, skeletons of man and gorilla, characters 
and symbols in the arts and sciences. 

A distinguishing feature of the Laird & Lee’s 
Lexicons is their up-to-dateness. Commencing 
on page 675 of this edition will be found a 
supplement containing new words and defini- 
tions which have recently come into use in con- 
nection with the sciences, new inventions, ete. 
The books certainly are well worth the price 
asked for them. 

The book is bound in black silk cloth, 


stamped in gold, and sells for 75 cents, net. 


Young & Jackson’s algebra, published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, has been recently 
adopted in the following high schools: West 
Chester, Swarthmore and Easton, Pa.; Port- 
land, Me., and Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SHORTHAND 
PROGRESS 


(And along substantial lines) 


EVIDENCED BY 


Introductory orders from such schools as Heald’s Bus. 
Colleges, Stockton and Oakland, Calif., and Reno. Nev; 
Davis Bus. Coll., Toledo, Ohio; Binghamton. N. Y.. School 
of Bus; Okla. State Univ: Kennard's Polytechnie Bus. 
Coll, Los Angeles; State Agricuitural Coil of Utah; At- 
lanta, Ga., High School; Tarkio, Mo., Coll; White's Bus 
Coll , Chieago; Leech’s Actual Bus Coll., Greensburg. Pa.: 
Alva, Okla , High School: Fransciscan Sisters, Manistique 
Mich ; Graceland Academy. Lamoni. Ia; Ironwood, Mich., 
High School; Grand Island, Neb.. Coll.; Coldwater, Mich.. 
High School; Abbott School of Shorthand, Chicago: 
Brown's Bus Coll., Youngstown, O 

The Mt. Vernon. N. Y,, High School, winner of every 
event in the shorthand contest with three other High 
Schools (reported on Page V of the July number of the 
Phonographic World), teaches Barnes’ Shorthand and has 
ordered for next term. 

The nineteenth annual order has been received from 
Washington, D. C., for the Business High School 


BARNES’ TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS 


are used in such schools as Bryant & Stratton Bus. Coll., 
Buffalo; Butler. Pa , Bus, Coll.; Springfield and West Spring- 
field, Mass.. High Schools: Wichita. Kans,, Bus. Coll.; At 
lanta, Ga. High School; Missouri State Normal School, 
Warrensburg; Ironwood, Mich., High School; Carthage, 
Mo., High Schoo]; Peoria. Ill.. High School; College Park, 
Ga., Military Academy; Southern Shorthand & Bus. Univ., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sheboygan, Wis.. High School; Harrisburg. 
Pa., Bus. Coll., Lima, Ohio, Bus. Coll.; Denver Normal & 
Prep. School; Union High School, Orange, Calif. 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUBLISHING CO. 


sT. Louis 


































































































Alabama. 
Gadsden—School will be erected. Mobile 
Plans will be received for S-room school. Prichard 
2-room school will be erected. 


Arizona. 

Holbrook—School will be erected. 

Arkansas, 

Springdale—Plans are being prepared for high 
school : $12,000, 

California. 

Santa Ana—2-story high school will be erected. 
San Jacinto—High school will be erected. Holly 
wood—Propose issuance of bonds for erection of 
polytechnic school. Pomona—Archt. Robt. HH. 
Orr has plans for high and two grammar schools. 
Escondido—Archt. W. S. Hebbard, San Diego. 
has plans for S-room school; $15,000. Beaumont 

ontract was let for grammar school. S1S8,000, 
bonds, were voted for high school. San Leandro 
Bids will be advertised for Union Grammar schoo! 
San Francisco—Archt. Julius Krause has plans 
for S-room school. Vallejo—Vropose erection of 
high school. 

Colorado 

Alamosa—School will be erected. Sterling 
Londs were voted for two schools. Eaton—tHIlich 
school will be erected : S30.000, Colorado City 
High school will be built. 


Connecticut 
Mystic—Archt. Walter Crabtree. New Britain. 
has plans for 3-story school Berlin—S32,000, 
bonds, were voted for S-room school New LTlave! 
School will be erected. 
Dist. of Columbia. 
Washington—12-room school will be erected 
I lorida 
Jacksonville—4t-room school will be erected 
(,oordeid 


Hazelhurst—<Arecht. L. A. TE. NKoeth, Wilmington 


has plans for 2-story school: $10,000 


Lllinogis, 

Rock Island—Archt. O. Z Cervin has plans for 
S-rooll school, Sadorus—<Arclits Spencer & 
Temple, Champaign, have plans for 4-room school ; 
SS.000, Joliet—DPropose erection of school. Ed 


wardsville—Contract was awarded for school 
Chicago—Site has been secured for school. Aurora 
Site has been selected for high school Roanoke 
Propose erection of school, Eureka—-S11,004) 


bonds, were voted for school 


ludiana 


Cicero—2-story school will be erected Sout 
Bend *ropose erection of school. (av vineville 
»room school will be erected Rockville—Two 
schools will be erected Eikhart—VParochial school 
will be erected. Indianapolis—-Plans have been 
prepared for 10-room school Evansville—Sit« 
will be purchased for Iloly Trinity Academy 

fowd, 

Stout—School will be erected. Arimstrong—Bids 
were received for school. Storm Lake—Bids were 


received for school. Towa Falls—Edgewood sclioo! 
of Industrial Arts will be erected 
Kansas. 
Clifton —Archts. Nielson & Chandler, Tope 


have plans for 2-story school: $20,000. Leonard 
ville—Archts. J. (. Holland & Son, Topeka, have 
planus for 2-stors sclool: S12.000 Medicine Lodu 


School will be erected. VPratt-—-School will b 
erected. Tyro—Contract was let for school 
$6.00. . 

Khentuel v 

Utica—County high school will be erected 
Whitesville—County high school will be erected 
Louisville—Plans have been prepared for boys 
high school 
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New Orleans Pri- 
mary school will be 
erected, 14th ward; 
S250. saldwin—Pro 
pose erection of school. 
St. Bernard C. H.—Site 
has been secured for 
school. Hammond—Pro 
pose erection of school, 
Boyce Propose erection 
of school: S15.000. 








Vassachusetts. 

Ludlow—High school 
will be erected. Attle 
boro—School will be 
erected. Beverly—School 
will be erected : SS0O,000. 
Rockland— Propose eree 
tion of school, 


SEPTIC TANKS 


VWichigan. 

Crosw el lL—Sv0.000, 
bonds, were voted = for 
school, Farmington 
Archts. Fisher Bros., 
Pontiac, have plans for 
ohe-story school. Lake 
City—School will be erected. Grand Rapids 
2-story building will be erected for School of 
Christian Instruction. Saginaw—Vlhains have been 
drawn for school 


CHICAGO 





VWinnesota, 
Red Wing 2-stors school will be erected: 
SLO 
VWissouri 
Kansas City——2-story parochial school will be 
erected. Columbia—Arecht. Win. B. Itthner, St 
Louis, has plans for 3-story high school, Wash 
ington——-Archts. Saylor & Seddon, Kansas City, 


have plans for 2-story grade school; S6,000 
Springtield School will le erected : S20) 


Kansas City—10-room school will be crected 
Vontana 
Boulder Counts high school will bye erected 


Nebraska 
Brunswick— Areht J R Sinith University 


Place, has plans for 2-story school: SO, 
Tecumseh—-School will be erected Broken Bow 
High school will be erected: S35.000, Shelbys 
School will be erected, Obahian Site has been 


pure hased for school 


Verada 
Las Vegus IS-room school will be erected 
Siew 
\e Jersey 


Rutherford—Archts. Taylor & Mosely, New 
York, have plans for 2lo-story school; ShO,000 


Washington—Archt. PHyman Rosensoln, Newark 
has plans for 3-story preparatory school: S 100,000 
Crosswick—4-room school will be erected Plan 
field— Brookdale school will be erected. New 
Brunswick —School will be erected S40000) 
Chatham— Plans have been submitted for sehool 
Camden——-Plians have been prepared for school 
Paluyra—School will be erected. Cape May © 


I] High school will be erected Kearnes 1 
room school will be ereeted, 


Veuw York 
Binghamton —Archts. Squires & Wynkeep, New 
York, have plans for  teehnieal high school 
llington School will be erected Rochester 
Parochial school will be erected Jamestown 
School will be erected: S50.000 
North Carolina 
Canton-——Contract was let for school Durhai 
School will pe erected S100 Ggreensbore 
Contract was let for school 
North Dpahkota 
Orr—2Z-story school will be creeted lorbes 
School will be erected La Moure School will be 
erected Shevenne V’hittis have bean completed 
for schoo] 
Ohio 
Winchester -room school will Iv erected 
Canal Winchestes Plans are being prepared for 


Groom school, Syenamore S16.500 bonds. were 


Address: 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating ... Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


voted for sehool Wakeman—School will be 
erected. Lima—School will be erected. Columbus 

O-room sehool will be erected, Miller (‘ity 
School will be erected 


Oklahoma 

Boswell oArehts. Hieks & Co. Durant, have 
plans for 2-story school, Vinita-—-Archt. Robt, J. 
Churen has plans for high sehool and grade 
school, Randlett-—Areht. T. LL. Brodie. Lawton, 
has plans for 3-story school; S1T1000. Blanchard 

2-story school will be erected. Caney—Two 1 
story schools will be erected Phillips—Areht 
John Tulloch, Sherman, has plans for school 
Woodward Iligh school will be erected: SOD) 
Muskogee—Contract was awarded for Colored 
high school Temple--Phins have been prepared 
for school Binger—-School will be erected 
Verden—4i-room school will be erected. Tinton 
School will be erected: $12,000, Quinton—School 


Will be erected S154Mw) Perrys School will be 
erected Sulphur High school will be erected ; 
SLU Ward sehool will be erected, 


Qhregon 


Porthind Contract was det for high = school 
Pendleton Plans have been prepared for school: 
STS.) 


l’« nusuli aiid 


Chambersburg — High school will be erected 
Independence Plans have been drawn for school 
DubBois—-High school will be erected Donora 
ll-room school will be ereeted: S40.000 Ilarris 
burg —Plans have been prepared for technical 
high school 


Rhode Tsland 
Nitiel si ool will be erected 


South Carolina 
Ilaipton Joint school will be erected ; $20,000 
Lykeshind — School will be erected. Charleston 
Bids were opm neal for colored industrial school 


Nouth Dakota 


Volin Four-room school will be cceeted. 


Ponnessce 
Favetteville High school will be erected. TLen 
ning Contract was awarded for school Mem 
phis —School will be erected 


eras 

Lueders EKight-room school will be erected 
\nna--Arehts, Sparger & Peters, Bonham, have 
jelens for 2h, Story s« hol Fort Worth Four 
room school will be erected at Sveamore Heights 
\lprinne Areht. AL Of Watson. Austin, bas plans 
for school, Llarrold—Archt. J. A. White, Vernon, 
has planus for two-story school; S10.000, Dawson 
\rehts. Seott & Vearson, Waco, have plans for 
two-story school. Van Alstyne——-Areht. John Tul 
loch, Sherman, has plans for school Blossom 
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Just off the Press 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 


of school bulidings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 


Archts. Barry & Smith, Paris, have plans for two 
story school. Royston—Archt. H. Westmoreland, 
Hamlin, has plans for two-story school. Mount 
Vernon—School will be erected; $15,000. Hunts 
ville—Contract was let for manual arts building; 
$20,000. Jacksonville—$25,000, bonds, were ap- 
proved for erection of school. San Marcos—Con- 
tract was let for Southwest State Normal School. 
Venus—Contract was let for two-story school. 
Angleton—School will be erected; $17,000. Bal 
linger—Two schools will be erected. Harrold 
Two-story school will be erected. Dayton—Con 
tract was awarded for school; $10,000. Potts 
»wro-—School will be erected. 


Utah. 
Vernal—-Two-story school will be erected; 
$25,000. 
Vermont. 
Enosburg Falls —Contract was let for school. 
Virginia. 

Mathews C. H.—High school will be erected; 
$10,000. Port Haywood—School will be erected ; 
$4,000. Richmond—Plans are being prepared for 
Hanover street school. 

Washington. 

Starbuck—Contract was let for school. Puyal 
lup—Contract was let for high school. 

West Virginia. 

Parkersburg—Plans have been accepted for 
Glenville State Normal. 

Wisconsin. 

Cassville—Archts. W. R. Parsons & Son Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., have plans for two-story 
school; $20,000. Colby—Archt. John D. Chubb, 
Chicago, Ill, has plans for two-story school. 
Unity—Two-story school will be erected ; $12,000. 
Campbellsport—Propose erection of high school. 
Brussels—School will be erected. Waupun—Pro 
pose erection of high school. Athelstane—School 


Gymnasium 
Supplies 


Our new 112-page catalog, just 
issued, covers everything used 
in the gymnasium. 

This catalog is of value for 
the information itcontains and as 
a guide to the proper equipment 
of the gymnasium. 

It’s free for the asking to any- 
one interested in gymnastics. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 
. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘* Special catalog of Lockers will be sent 
on request.”’ 






of fourteen Government Schools in Alaska 
dence of the exceptional! merit and completeness embodied in our benches, 
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will be erected. Ringle—Joint district school will 
be erected. 


Go Up Ahead, Johnny. 

Once upon a time an inspector was examin- 
ing a very youthful class of Scotch boys, and 
among other subjects he requested the teacher 
to ask her pupils a few questions in nature 
knowledge. Desiring her class to do her honor 
she decided upon the simple subject, “Chick- 
ens.” 

“Now, children,” she said, “I want you to tell 
me something very wonderful about chickens.” 

“How they get out of their shells?’ promptly 
responded one little fellow. 

“Well,” said the teacher, “that is, of course, 
wonderful; but I mean something more wonder- 
ful still.” 

There was a silence for a few seconds. Then 
up spoke little Johnny. “Please, ma’am, it’s 
mair wonderful hoo they ever got intae their 


shells!” 


Promotion of Pupils. 

A pupil who has passed an examination and 
been given a certificate authorizing him to en- 
ter the next higher grade is without right in the 
absence of authority from the board of educa- 
tion to omit the grade to which promoted and 
pass to a higher one.—Board of Education of 
Syeamore vs. State, Ohio. 

Where, by the direction of a parent of the 
pupil, the pupil, without authority of the board 
of education, enters the room of a grade higher 
than that to which promoted after examina- 
tion, for the purpose of remaining there, it is 


Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
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N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


the right and duty of the superintendent of 
schools to refuse to allow the pupil to remain, 
and direct him to go to the room of the grade 
to which promoted.—Board of Education of 
Sycamore vs. State, Ohio. 

Under the revised statutes of Ohio, section 
4017, providing that the board of education 
shall have the management and control of all 
the public schools in the district, and section 
3985, authorizing the board to make such rules 
and regulations as it may deem necessary for 
the government of the schools so far as rules 
so established are reasonable and fairly caleu- 
lated to insure good government of the schools 
and promote education, they will be sustained 
by the courts—Board of Education of Syea- 
more vs. State, Ohio. 


A rule of a board of education providing for 
the examination at the end of the school year of 
pupils jointly by the teacher of the grade and 
the superintendent of the schools, and for the 
promotion of pupils to the next higher grade 
upon recommendation of the teacher and su- 
perintendent, the same being based on merit, 
is reasonable—Board of Education of Syea- 
more vs. State, Ohio. 

In the absence of a showing that application 
has been made to the board of education for 
permission to a pupil to enter a higher grade, 
and that the board had before it a report of its 
superintendent recommending the promotion of 
such pupil to such grade, mandamus will not 
lie to compel the board to order such promo- 
tion, though it may be shown that the pupil is, 
in fact, fitted to enter such grade.—Board of 
Edueation of Sycamore vs. State, SS N. E. 412 
(Ohio, 1909). 
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SCHOOL TRADE NOTES. 

It will be of interest to school people of the 
south to know that a move is on foot to reorgan- 
ize the Owensboro Seating and Cabinet Com- 
pany of Owensboro, Ky. 

This company failed about a year ago, and 
as it was the only factory in the central states 
making school furniture the people of that vi- 
cinity have had to buy their goods from north- 
ern manufacturers, which makes it very ex- 
pensive, the rate of freight being so high. 

The new company expects to be ready for 
business with the beginning of the new year, 
and the promoters hope to have the co-operation 
of all the school boards in the southland. 

De Kalb, Ill. The state normal school will 
be equipped with a Hahl automatic-pneumatic 
clock system. The master clock and forty sec- 
ondary dials are manufactured by the Hahl 
Automatie Clock Company, Chicago. 

The Peck-Hammond Company, Cincinnati, 
O., has awarded contracts to install its 
fan furnace-blast system of heating and venti- 
lating in the new school at Newberry, S. C. 
This school is designed by Messrs. Shand & La 
faye, architects, Columbia, S. C. 

Sacramento, Cal. Contracts for blackboards 
awarded to the Capital Furniture 
W. F. Purnell and Whitaker & Ray. 

The contract for school desks and other fur- 
niture for the two new schools that are to be 
opened this fall at New Rochelle, N. Y., was 
awarded to Kenney Bros. & Wolkins, Boston. 

Mitchell, S. D. Slate blackboards have been 
purchased Com- 


been 


Company, 


from the American Seating 
pany at 28 cents per square foot. 

New York City. Contract for school furni- 
ture in publie school 41 to the New 
School-Church Furniture Company, 
Trenton; for publie school 17 to the Richmond 
School Furniture Company and the American 
Seating Company. 


awarded 
Jersey 


Owensboro, Ky. Eight hundred desks 
purchased for the use of the 
schools. 


Iartford, Ky ; 


for the entire county 


have 


been county 


Desks have been 
from W. O. 


purchased 
Jones & Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Henderson, Ky. Six hundred fifty “Silent 
Giant” desks have been purchased for the coun 
ty schools. 

The 
ship orders for school desks promptly upon re 
ceipt of the 


American Seating Company is able to 
order. Where shortages exist im- 
mediate shipments can be made. 

The Peck-Hammond 
Q., has contracted for installing its 
blast 


and 


Company, Cincinnati, 
system of 
and ventilating in the 
handsome South Highland 
sirmingham, Ala. The plans are designed by 
Messrs. Miller & Martin, architects, 
ham, Ala. 


steam heating 


large school, 


sirming- 


No. 365 
Drawing 


Casts 


tique, 


NEW YORK 


Wavkegan, Il. 
school board 
tracted to 


Th 
has con 

equip the 
high 
with steel lockers made 
by the Durand Steel 
Locker Co. of Chicago. 

The Wileox Mfg. Co. 
have doubled their 
sales of manual training benches and vises in 
the past year. 

Huntington, Ind. The school board has pur 
chased nine Smith-Premier typewriters. 

The board of edueation of Columbus, Ohio, 
has purchased a portable schoolhouse from Mer- 
shon & Morley, Saginaw, Mich. 

The school facilities of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
are increased this fall by the completion of the 
Trinity Place building of twenty-seven rooms, 
and of the Washington 
twenty-two rooms. 

Portable Schoolhouses. 

Portable schoolhouses have now 


a recognized factor by the boards of edueation 


township school] 


C. Hennecke 
Formators. 


Milwaukee, 


Avenue building of 


come to be 


of nearly all our larger cities, and an absolute 


them. As 


of the territory covered by the 


necessity by many of an exampl 


manufacturers 
of these buildings, we find on inquiry that th 


American Portable Hlouse Company of Seattle, 


Wash. (whose advertisement appears in this 
magazine), have now in use by the school 
board of that rapidly growing city ipwards of 
forty of the se portable buildings, and in addi 


tion to having built numbers of them for near 


by cities in the northwest the present season, 
within the 


Six houses to 


they have past few weeks shipped 
Mass., one carload to 
New York City (to both of which cities they 
have previously shipped), and to Chicago, IIL, 
Ohio, and Oakland, Cal. The 
wide distribution of these buildings shows that 


they meet 


Boston, 


Youngstown, 


a long-felt want. 


DEATH OF ISAAC D. SMEAD. 
Colonel Isaac D. Smead of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


inventor of plumbing and heating devices, 


passed away suddenly from heart failure Sep 


tember 6, while at Baltimore, Md., on a busi 
ness trip. Colonel Smead was born in Col 
rain, Mass., July 31, 1849, where he received 


his education. Coming west he settled first at 
Ill., and Toledo, Ohio, 
conducted a heating and ventilating 
from 1882 to 1897, when he discon 


moved to Cincinnati 


Bloomington, later in 


where he 
business 


tinued this business, 


opened a general designing and 


engineering 


office. Ife was the originator of the “dry closet 
system,” which was widely introduced into 
schoolhouses during the nineties, a central 
heating system and an up-hill traffie cable 


system. His burial took place at Toledo, Ohio, 


on Thursday, September 9. His wife and two 


sons survive him. 


World’s Record in Shorthand. 

Until the recent Lake George shorthand con 
test no established record on “straicht” matter, 
composed of judges’ charges, existed at speeds 
from 181 to 219 words per minute. Near the 
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middle of this great blank a reeord has been 
established and all the records to date on this 
class of matter are as follows: 

One hundred eighty words per minute for five 
minutes, with errors averaging one per minute, 
made by Sidney Hl. Godfrey 
in 1908. 


Two hundred seven 


(Isaac Pitman), 
words, errors averaging 
Willard B. Bottome 


2 2-5 per minute, 


made by 
(Graham), in 1909. 

Two hundred twenty words, errors averaging 
made by Sidney H. Godfrey 
in 1908, 


” ° 5 per minute, 
(Isaac Pitman Ie 
Two hundred twenty-five words, errors aver 


aging nine yer min ite, Miss Nellie 


M. Wood (Isaac 
Two hundred thirty-five words, errors averag 


, made by Clifford P. Geh 
1907. 


made by 
Pitman), in 1907. 


2-5 per minute 


ing 
man (Graham), in 
hundred forty 
12 4-5 per minute, made by 
Wood (Isaae Pitman), in 1909. 

It will be seen from the above official records 
that Mr. Sidney H. Godfrey, twice winner of 
the Miner medal, still holds the 


racy in transeript 


‘Two words, averaging 


Nellie M. 


errors 


Miss 


record for aceu 
on “straight matter.” 
Semple’s American 


and its Geo 


adopted by the 


History 


graphic 1 finitions has been 


Washington state board of edueation for the 
state teachers’ reading eirele. It has also been 


Sf lected by the teache rs’ reading eircles of In 


diana, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da 
kota, Arkansas, West Virginia, Missouri and 
Idaho. It has also been listed in the state 


teachers’ re ading course of North Carolina. 





New Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain. 
Invented by Charles J. O'Brien. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Water flow is regulated by pressure on handle 
may be raised or lowered 


Arm 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 
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Physical Welfare of Children. 

Ten steps for the protection and physical 
welfare of school children have been outlined 
recently by William HI. Allen of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research. They consti 
tute a practical program for medical inspection 
that can be earried into effect immediately. 
Ihe ten steps are: 

First—A thorough physical examination of 
all children of all schools, public, parochial and 
private, 

Second— Notification of parents and family 
physicians as to children’s needs. That tens 
{f thousands of records of defects piled up at 
health headquarters do not help children has 
heen canclusively proved in New York. 

Third—*Follow up” notices with visits to 
nform and persuade parents to correct defeets 
nd to remove their causes. 

Fourth—Enforeement of existing laws and 
ecuring proper authority, where this is now 
lacking, to compel obstinate parents to take 

ecessary steps. 

Fifth—Periodie re-examination of — school 
hildren during school life, 

Sixth—Physieal examination of children 
when applying for work certificates. 

Seventh Use of information gained regard 
Ing physical effects of bad living conditions to 
ecure enforcement of health and tenement 
laws, restrictions of hours of labor, control of 
dangerous trades, prevention of child labor. 

Fighth—School buildings and sehool curricu 
im should be so constructed and so managed 
that they cannot themselves either produce or 
uggravate physical defects. 

Ninth—The effeet of school environment and 
chool requirements upon the child should be 
constantly studied. ‘Teachers should be exam 
ined and re-examined for their vitality, which 
exercises an important influence upon that of 
the pupil. 

Tenth—-Hygiene should be so taught that 
children will learn their health right and how 


t® maintain them. 


Vaccination Certificates. 

Memphis Tenn. The school board has pro 
mulgated a set of rules concerning vaccination 
certificates for the guidance of teachers and 
principals. They require: 

“1. All certificates must be written in ink 
ol indelible pencil. 
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“2. A positive statement must be made by a 


reputable physician that the individual has 
been successfully vaccinated. 

“3. Certificates of repeated vaccination must 
be signed by the president or secretary of the 
board of health. 

“4. A certificate of repeated vaccination 
must bear date during the school year for which 
it is being used. 

5. Certificates signed by physicians not 
residents of Memphis will not be accepted. 

“6. Teachers will please have their certifi- 
cates arranged with reference to their roll 
books. 

“7. Each individual must have a separate 
certificate. 

“8. ‘Torn, mutilated or altered certificates 
will not be accepted ¢ 


Text Books. 

A book for rural high and = agricultural 
schools on the “Production and Care of Clean 
Milk” has just been re-issued by Wm. R. Jen- 
kins Co., New York. The author is Dr. 
Kenelm Winslow, formerly of Harvard Uni 
vi rsity. The new edition is double the s}z0 of 
the original and gives all practical details 
about elean milk from the time it leaves the 
cow until it reaches the consumer. A practical 
part of the book for students of dairy bacteri- 
ology consists in the account of the laboratory 
experiments by Professor Conn. 

These give all the details for determining 
the common bacteria in milk and for studying 
their characteristics. Chey also show how to 
determine the effects of past urization; of con- 
tamination of milk with dirt and dirty uten- 
sils; the effects of improper cooling and care, 
ete. Moreover, methods of milk analysis are 
given and directions for the practical exam 
ination of cream, butter and cheese. 

While the work is scientifie or exaet, it is 
written as well for the intelligent layman. The 
writer has had perhaps unusual facilities for 
studying all sides of his subject, being a prac- 
ticing physician, a graduate of a medical, vet- 
erinary and agricultural school, and he has had 
practical experience with animals and with the 
production and distribution of certified milk, 
and he has also been an official in charge of a 
laboratory having supervision over the milk 


supply of a large city. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The seeret marking system for rating teach- 
ers in the Chieago publie schools is to be aban- 
doned, aceording to a plan announced last 
month by Supt. Ella F. Young. Teachers are 
to be rated entirely upon efficieney and in an 
open manner. Instead of the individual per- 
centage plan, five groups are to be established 
and every teacher will be marked superior, ex- 
cellent, good, fair and inefficient. In direct op- 
position to the poliey of Former Supt. Cooley, 
every teacher who wishes to know in what group 
she has been placed may find out by applying 
to Mrs. Young. 

Columbus, Ohio. In compliance with orders 
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from the mayor, the school board has closed 
twenty-four elementary classrooms located on 
the third floors of various school buildings. 
The use of laboratories and drawing rooms, 
similarly located in the high schools, has also 
been discontinued. The buildings affected are 
not equipped with fire escapes according to 
law. The board is seeking temporary quarters 
for the children displaced. 

The evils of intemperance are made a subject 
of study for the public schools of Alabama un- 
der a recent act of the state legislature (Aug. 
19, 1909). The state superintendent is re- 
quired by the enactment to furnish the schools 
with placards setting forth statistics, epigrams 
and mottoes on the dangers of intoxicating liq- 
uors. One day in each scholastic term is to be 
known as “Temperance Day,” and is to be de- 
voted to a program on temperance. No pen- 
alty is provided for failure to observe the law. 


TRADE INSTRUCTION. 

Buffalo, N. Y. A voeational school accom- 
modating fifty boys has been opened in school 
No. 5. Instruction will be given in the ma- 
chinery and woodworking trades. The class 
will be divided into two sections and half a day 
will be spent in the shop and half in the eclass- 
room. The academie work will consist of Eng- 
lish and business writing, drawing, arithmetie, 
simple accounting and elementary business 
methods. 

New York City has a new public school of 
trades for boys who have shown no aptitude for 
books; who are retarded or backward in their 
studies, and who cannot hope to obtain en- 
trance into a high school. The trades taught 
include carpentry, plumbing, electrical wiring, 
printing and machine shop practice. Drawing, 
arithmeti¢ and English are added to each trade. 

Charles F. Perry, head of the Milwaukee 
School of Trades, has had his salary inereased 
from $4,000 to $5,000. 

A co-operative plan for training boys in the 
machinery trades has been begun in the Farra- 
gut school of Chieago, and forty boys have been 
enrolled. The system is similar to that in the 
Cincinnati university. 
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The book is alphabetically 
arranged so that any subject 
may readily befound. Nota 
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Every Essential Covered. 


The book treats in a compact 
and comprehensive manner 
every essential of an eco- 
nomical yet modern school 
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Law on School House Construction. 


The sanitary and hygienic features in school 
architecture as incorporated in state laws are 
tersely and intelligently treated. They serve 
as a guide for a strictly sanitary building. 


School House Specifications. 


A chapter is devoted to a general outline to 
be presented by Boards of Education inviting 
architects to submit plans. The outline is 
suggestive in formulating specifications for 
beth larger and smaller buildings, omitting or 
adding such items as the school building in 
contemplation may require. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 


3 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Efficient Janitor Service. 


A sensible chapter on efficient janitor service 
is presented, outlining briefly his general duties 
in order to secure the best service out of a 
building and its equipment. 


Architect’s Professional Practice. 


Here are treated compactly various topics of 
importance as approved and adopted by the 
American Institute of Architects. The com- 
pensation, supervision of works, the clerk of 
works, extra services and expert services are 
reduced to definite rules. The school official 
as well as the architect should be familiar with 
these rules. 
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rhe names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this 
Directory. Everything required in or about a schoo] house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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as School Supply Co...Chicago Eagle Pencil Co......... N. y. Lewis & Kitchen.........Chicago Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ = ee ens Supply Co. .Chicago 
1 Heimann Co ....Chicago American Seat. Co..N.Y & < h’go Peck-Hammond Co. ...Cincinnati a EP CEOS OSS Jersey City, N. J Mo: . Apt os 
\. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago ™Oore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Haney School Furn. Co...... : INK POWDERS. L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. s hain 
APPARATUS—SCIENTIPFIC. .s++s+e+++-Grand Rapids, Mich. George Mfg. Cc Chins as y tat SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Allister, Mfg. Opticians Columbia School Supply Co.... scorge MIE. Doecccccses cago PEN MANUFACTURERS. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Dept ' New York : te ee Indianapolis, Ind INK WELLS. Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N.Y. I eckham, sattle & ( o. coos -N. Y- 
imbla School Supply Co 7 m W. A. Rowiles......05 Chicago Eagle Pencil Co....... N. Y¥. City American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
Py Indianapolis, Ind Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago Sauires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y 
H. Stoelting Co _.,. Chicago ls: A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL wn cs & Barber... ..... Boston 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.Chicago Moore Mfg. Co...Springfleld, Mo. = -+-+-+- Ia., and Evansville, Ind APPARATUS. Sacdned Coenen we N. Y. 
‘oder-Heimann Co, .....Chicago 7 aiiatat ed | cas . . ae ote . ° Occocece 
aod de ; , CRAYONS—W. : . KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. Columbia School Supply Co....  «_§=_eeceeccccccccess Danvers, Mass 
och & Lomb.Rochester, N. ¥ Am. Crayon C — a mg Mil Brad! ae reer y reer Indianapolis, Ind. McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. 
ee Ie. ayon Co.. Sandusky, ©. Milton-Bradley Co. ...Springfield C. H. Stoelting Co....... Chicago Columbia School Supply Co.... 
ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. Pues GE Ce... ¥. & Gees Tee Co... lr ””””—CiC*#“«é wings tw nace ee a. 
w DE 86 bea .Chicago DEAFENIN( tn i a a eee Chicago PLASTER CASTS. Geo. Barcus & Co..Wabash. Ind 
sAPENING QUILT. cineca C. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee, Wis. Am. Crayon Co..... Sandusky, O 
BELLS—MANUFACTURERS, — Samuel Cabot Boston ~--ABORATORY FURNITURE. _ " Ohio Rake Co......... Dayton, O. 
Meneely & Co..Waterviiet, N. Y¥ - Columbia School Supply Co.... PLUMBING FIXTURES— Milner Seating Gis. sts Sets teas 
W. Van Duzen Co...Cincinnati DRAWING SUPPLIES. (aaasnreaswes Indianapolis, Ind. SCHOOL. eaens tis: as Philadelphia, O. 
. an _ > , . ‘. a > ~g Sac ‘oe ry . Ch'go s aney Schoc - " a ke 
ee ag toy ore At i. Cn... %. y, SES Bee Se: Se N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.......... : ‘Grand Rapids Mich 
ala Jos ixon Crucible Co ; beers 38° ; ttt seneees é s, } : 
(Dealers. ) 1 Cru es E ass LANTERN SLIDES. ... St. Leuis, Edwardsville, Ill. Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
ll Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. aq) ee ity, N. J Lewis & Kitchen.........-++-. 6.4... .....Grand Rapids, Mich 
VY. A. Rowles Chicago — ~~ Say oe i : MoABiner, Mtg. Opticians -+.++.Chicago and Kansas City Steel Furniture Co a 
; i; aan of “ha fee +. . Springfield, Mass Dept. 15 .New York L. Wolff Mfg. Co........ Chicago wr Bet me eam a 
is School Supply Co Chicago Standard Cr oe , . o . : : : & ones .Grand Rapids, Mich. 
& Lockett Hdw. Co. .Chicago tandard Crayon Mfg. Co.. : McIntosh Stereopticon Co Dept Federal-Huber Co, .......Chicago peter & Volz..Arlington Hts.. Ill 
Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis . . Danvers, Mass : F - - ge Chicago Jas. B. Clow & Sons......Chicago W. O. Jones & Co.¢ )wensboro, Ky 
: ae > oe Co. Sandusky, O. C. H. Stoelting Co.......Chicago Peck-Hammond Co. ...Cincinnati ¢ Christiansen : Chicag ) 
. » Columbia School Supply Co ; 4 SLLaNnse creer eee el r 
BELAC 0. »S—COMPOS ON ‘ Cc. H. Stoelt Cx j ° 
LACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION aoege+ Indlanapolis, Ind LIQUID SLATING. PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 5 W. A Rowles.....|..Ghicaes 
i ont oe NY & ch = covet Dept N _ ones N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. American Portable House Co... Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
{ ian 1b Set Supply Co Phila ; NcasbO MeConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila +. eee eeee Seattle, Wash. Rand, McNally & Co......Chicago 
7 ; ee a ~- ‘ ‘terete : Haney School Furn. Co... - A. J. Nystrom & Co.. Chi ) 
oO yes & Co ensboro y OMES ' P ; ; > . C: 2 ~ see cago 
oo hool -Purn. -eepaea si See Se Saree. .eeeeeeeeseGrand Rapids, Mich PRINTING. Union School Furn. Co....Chicago 
ad Grand Rapids, Mich Geo. M. Clark & Co., Div Ch'go Columbia School Supply Co.. Db. ¢. Bartholomew........Boston Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago 
. ahool Suneiy Co. —_ ‘tanacuee ... Indianapolis, Ind. George Mfg. Co.......... Chicago 
cs . indians apolis .Ind DRINKING FOUNTAINS. KE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago PROJECTION LANTERNS AND L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis 
ws Rowles EPaB AS Chik ses Federal-Huber C _.Chicago Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago SCREENS. Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo 
s School Supply Co...Chicago 1. Wolff Mfg. Co ...Chicago I A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. McAllister, Mfg. Opticians, Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 
A. Murray Kilbourn, Wis, 24% B. Clow & Sons -Chicago a Dept. 15 ++seeeeeeNew York — is 
Vhitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco N. O. Nelson Mfg. C s St. Louis LOCKERS—STEEL. C. H. Stoelting Co........Chicago SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
ac Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago McIntosh Stereopticon Co.. : N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS. st eeee ...Dept. 3, Chicago Lewis & Kitchen bid a eee 
SLATE. Standard Electric Time Co.Boston MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES, Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y P sis Senamonen c  Gealenee 
Fred Frick Waynesboro > Chandler , ee ore . aad eck-Hammond Co Cincinnati 
schesen & Co...B. ¥. City BW. Paltnas aynesboro, Pa. Chandler & Barber... Boston PROGRAM CLOCKS. er 
. , t Paltridge & Co Chicago Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. : ' P 
Structural Slate C Grand Rapids, Mich (See Clocks—Program. ) STATUARY. 
Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa : “RS he ial ies Cf... Cc snnecke C ; . 
Structura] Slate ¢ w. ¥. git ae Columbia S« ee he Ing, RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. Hennecke Co........Milwaukee 
a . Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y tess a idianapolis d. ¢ ae * . , 
Bangor, Pa. pagie Pencil Co ; wn. y. C. Christiansen .......... Chicago Goder-Heimann Co. .....Chicago STOVES—DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa ‘ os . : . « “hic Atlas School Supply Co Chicago ~ , 
’ Peckham, Little & Co ; .N. Y EE. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago Rand. McN: eee a as Geo. M. Clark & Co.. Div Chitease 
(Dealers. ) American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago an . I 7 —- es mies 8 cer oy és ag 
. . PSO nee » . -” vi < onn sch. & Co. .Pnilé 
kham, Little & Co N.¥. McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. Wilcox Mfg. Co......Aurora, Ill. ——— TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
rican Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go aney School Furn. Co ING > Te rs’ Ex ‘ > 4 
nell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila “Grand Rapids, Mich, MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. ROOFING—SLATE. Neer gg A ee gary NE RR 
School Furn. Co W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. Chandler & Barber Boston E. J Jonneen. Co.....-M. Y. City ecies Teachers Agcy..N. a City 
G ‘ 2 ds » Columbia School Supply Co.... Cc. Cc stic : Chicaga Penn. Struct. Slate Co.......... Schermerhorn Tchrs' Agcy..N. ¥ 
irand Rapid Mich pI Christiansen oo. -Chicago > . Albany Tchrs’ Agcy.Albany. N. ¥ 
1 Sch. Supply Co Indianapolis, Ind. K&. H. Sheldon & Co ...Chicago .-*:+*: Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. hatié i Bulletin &< Ak rs oe ¥ 
dlanapo f E. W. A. Rowles Chicago © 2 ke Co. .C ‘ Keenan Structural Slate Co... scnoo ulletin Agency. .Syracuse 
Indianapolis, Ind z rr & Lockett Hdw .Chicago Central Tchrs’ Agcy.Col t > 
W \. Rowles .Chicago Atias School Supply Co..Chicago Machinists’ Supply Co.. Ce gn tt 8 Ss CEN OBE Ss ; Bangor, Pa. Teach rs’ c »-0D a t 5 oe epead os 
Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. I. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. ment ene. bean 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfleld, Mo. Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. aw —— “ Sey a Glenna pous 
BOOK COVERS. Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco -.eeees+-Grand Rapids, Mich ae See or Goes Sees. ee 
. . Wileox Mfg. Co Aurora, Ill, lewis & Kitchen.........Chicago a Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
meek Comer Ce.. FLAGS AND BUNTING. Peck-Hammond Co. ...Cincinnati Fisk ‘Teachers Agenes’ | Chiewes 
Springfield, Mass ae ; es MAPS ‘isk Teachers’ Agency...Chicago 
ook Cover Co oe in ton MAPS. SANITARY FIXTURES. Yates-Fishes Agcy ......Chicago 
Syracuse, N. Y¥ aney Schoo! Frurn. Lo . Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. ,een: Gecantess 9 ‘0 Parker Edu Bureau. Madison, Wis. 
ss Grand Rapids Mich American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go ’ F se ; eres wees i. Colorado Teachers’ Agcy. .Denver 
BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. Columbia Sch oe Cae Co. ae McConnell Sch. Supply Co -Phila. Main-Bangor Slate Co Bangor Pa acca ee, 
ikee Dustless Brush Co E. W. A. Rowles ee ch oa W 0. Jones & ¢ o.Owensboro, Ky. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis TYPEWRITERS. 
. Row eee ee  Chicag Haney School Furn. ¢ O.ss eens Federal-Huber Co. ...... Chicago Smith-Premier Typewriter Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago = Grand Rapids, Mich. |, Wolff Mnfg. Co Chicago cesses Syracuse, N. Y 
BRUSHES—FLOOR lL. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. Columbia Sx ee ein . i . Jas. B. Clow & Sons......Chicago Victor Typewriter Co : <_< v. 
, 7 . a mererseen . iqianapo 'G. Peek-Hammond Co Cine ati 
’ FLOOR DEAFENING.. > Ww : - “hicag ‘ -» Cincinnati ; 7 
I kett Had ( Chicag E A. Rowles... .. Chicago ewis & Kitche alienate cr TRANERE 
Ww meal Gaba ‘Boston Atlas School Supply Co Chiceao Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago VACL U M 5 LEANERS. 
CHARTS. Rand, McNally & Co.. Chicago SCHOOL BLANKS. American Air Cleaning Co.. os 
GEOGRAPHY SPECIMENS. A. J. Nystrom...... Chicago peckham, Little & Co N.Y ee Milwaukee, Wis 
Kham, Little & Co N. ¥ Standard Commercial and In Goder-Heimann Co Chicago ae dae ree © SS Eee 
ac . : aa ton Standar ) erci anc - ; ~ : : : American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go t > - ENING 
siltas Bi Seat. Co..N.¥. & Ch go dustrial Exhibits Co..New York Union School Furn. Co....Chicago MeConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila WALL DEAPEXING. 
che Co Springfield Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield. Mo. pritton Pte Co Beet. A Samuel Cabot .. i ....Bostor 
Conne Sch. Supply Co..P ' . _ 0., = err n 
v. ©. tenes a Gal es An. > GLOBES. OPERA CHAIRS Le eeees j ... Cleveland, O : a 
ney School Furn. Co : Peckham, Little & Co N. ¥ — K ‘i ad W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky WARDROBES. 
Grand Rapids. Mic! American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go Peckham, Little & Co... N. ¥. E. W. A. Rowles ...Chicago Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicag 
W \ rR ma “3 seat C} ae “ McConnell Sch. Supply Co Phila American Seat. Co N.Y. & Ch'go Atlas School] Supply Co..Chicag« . . ; 
us School Su iy Cc Chi &6° WO. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky, Geo. Barcus & Co.. .Wabash, Ind. A. J. Nystrom... ....Chicago WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Mi Nally in Chik a Haney School Furn. Co Haney School Furn. Co...... : Union School Furn. Co....Chicago Milton-Bradley Co ; See het 
: Gestten_. Chie a : Grand Rapids, Mich. | prese Grand Rapids, Mich. L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis os see Springfield, Mass 
ler-He na E <a een ted Columbia School Supply Co Stee “urniture Co aay cee ‘ ni , ™ Am. Crayon Co Sandusky, O 
cama ‘ Cc ». Kilb Reng Indianapolis, Ind : ‘ Grand Rapids, Mich 5 SCHOOL FURNITURE. Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
taker & Ray Co.8an Fra co EW. A. Rowles Chicago E. W._ A. Rowles ...Chicago W. A. Choate......Albany, N. Y. Devoe, Dept. 5....Chicago, N. ¥ 
S NAY LO.5an FTANCIECO Atias School Supply C Chicago UL. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go — 7 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM Union School Furn. Co Chicago Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. Chandler & Barber toston WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
; ' Rand, McNally & Co Chicago — —— Ohio Rake Co.........Dayton, O. C. I. Wimmer Columbus, O 
lard Electric Time Co.Boston A. J. Nystrom . Chicago PENCIL MANUFACTURERS, A. R. Milner Seating Co........ R, R. Johnson ...Chicago 
ed Frick Clock Co er Goder-Heimann C« ..Chieago Jos. Dixon Crucible Co eae ute ......-New Philadelphia, O. E. W. A. Rowles ...-Chicago 
Waynesboro, Pa. L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis oe Jersey City, N. J W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. J sa 
Automatic Clock Co.Chicago Moore Mfg. Co.. Springfield, Mo Eagie Pencil Co.. N. Y City Columbia School Supply Co.... WOOD FINISH. 
W. Paltridge Chicago Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco Eberhard Faber .N. Y. City vee -+++++ Indianapolis, Ind. 5. C. Johnson & Son.Racine, Wis 


Wuen You WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS, °° We mate pens cepeciatly adapted for pam 


either style and all of first-class quality. 


— THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 7° “Worxs.camben. 4.5. 














No. 18 Secondary Electric 
Clock. Runs from 
Master Clock. 


This system saves you time and trouble. Furthermore, 
it insures the results you are after—accurate time, and the same 
time indicated by every clock. All clocks are operated elec- 
trically, through a self-winding Master clock. There is no wind- 
ing, setting, nor regulation, and no running down of clocks in 
this modern system. ' 
The same Master clock can run a Program clock for auto- 
No. 30 Self-winding matically ringing signals in class rooms, corridors and yard; 


Master Clock, which Runs for the assembly, dismissal and movement of classes. 
all the Clocks in 


the System. 


No: 34 Automatic Program Clock, 
for Controlling Signals: 


Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service pro- 
motes punctuality, precision, discipline, order and system, which are amongst the most valuable 
lessons to be taught. 


Teachers, superintendents, principals and architects should write today for our specification form No. 142 and bulletin 
No. 11 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped all kinds during the past 
25 years. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. ictr.ccry Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. 


The Two Best Book Covers | 


! S THEY'RE eS ' 
| SWEEPING 
THE : 
4 COUNTRY 


Seecreilenene 


THE WEATFIT COVER 


Requires no fitting, no stick- 
ing, no adjusting. Made to fit 


THE WEATFIT ADJUSTABLE COVER 
A one-piece adjustable cover. 
Broad gluing surfaces that 


hold. Very easy to adjust. No 
extra pieces to come loose. 
Accurately cut and perfectly 
folded. Made in five sizes to 
fit all books. 


individual books. Can put on 
from six to ten per minute. 
Name of book printed on side 
and back of each cover. 


Our Orders range from Riverside, California to Bar Harbor, 
Maine; from Minot, North Dakota to New Bern, North Carolina. 


Our Covers have been adopted for use in New York City, 
Jersey City, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, and in a multitude of 
lesser places. 


Let us have your order for the coming year. 
We guarantee our Stock and fit. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL, YORK, PA. 
J. A. Dempwolf, Areh't. York 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cahot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise." 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 


Sample and special brochure on schOol-house deafeniny 
illustrated, sent on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 





